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THE MORAL CHARACTER IN POLITICS. 


To ONE who notes the signs of the times, it is clear that very 
significant changes are taking place in the political affiliations 
of the American people. Party ties have become weak, and 
with muititudes have ceased to control. There are very many 
voters, wise and upright men, who have not yet determined 
for whom they shall vote at the coming election for President ; 
and great numbers on both sides who have heretofore steadily 
sided with the one party will now vote with the other. Rarely, 
if ever before, have so many changes in party attachments or 
so little interest in a party contest been manifested at this stage 
of a Presidential canvass. 

The reason for this is not that the American people have lost 
their moral earnestness, but because they possess this to so 
great a degree. The American people cannot be interested in 
merely playing at politics; they cannot become excited over 
make-believes. They demand a real issue, which the Republican 
and the Democratic parties no longer offer. The lines which 
have separated these two great parties have become obliterated ; 
their two platforms are essentially the same. There is no 
longer any great political principle which characteristically dis- 
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tinguishes either from the other, hence we notice that the 
platform speakers in the present canvass, when they leave the 
candidates and argue on party grounds for either side, draw 
their arguments from what the party has been, rather than 
from what it is. 

There are and really can be but two political parties any- 
where, for there is but one political problem; and to this only 
two answers are possible, into which the real issues of all politi- 
eal parties, whatever their name or apparent number, must be 
resolved. The great political problem—the hinge of all social 
movements in all time—is, how to marry law and liberty 
together; in other words, how shall man be governed and yet 
be free? Government and freedom — liberty and law —are 
both necessary. If government be wanting, liberty becomes 
license; if freedom fail, law leads to despotism. But how 
shall the claims of each be settled? In the perfect state, to 
which tend all the unformed and unconscious instincts of men, 
perfect law and perfect liberty will have complete accord ; and 
in the imperfect state, so far as it has any living growth, there 
will be a constant struggle toward this condition —a feeling 
after, if haply it might find it, though in the darkness. To the 
question, how it ean be found, there can be, as there have been, 
only two replies. We can on the one hand set the liberty first, 
and bring the law to meet its claims; or, on the other, we can put 
the law in the foreground, and let the liberty follow as the law 
may lead. Between these two there is a living issue which can 
rouse men, and which has actually given strength to all political 
struggles the world over. 

It is quite easy to see that this has been in former times the 
exact issue between the Democratic and the Republican parties. 
I do not mean that it has been definitely propounded or even 
consciously formulated as such (the real motives in great 
political actions often reach below the consciousness of the 
actors, and are often most powerful when least perceived), but 
as one studies the history of these two parties, it can be 
clearly seen that this issue gives the characteristic marks to 
both. The Democratic party has taken its ground upon liberty; 
it has made freedom its primary care. Government with it has 
had the secondary place, and the consent of the governed the 
first. From the outset this party has held everything subserv- 
ient to its own independent will. It has sought only what it 
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chose, demanding a self-government, with a clear emphasis of 
the self. The attempted secession of the Southern States, which 
claimed their righ’ to set up for themselves because they chose 
to have it thus, was the consistent application of the Democratic 
principle. 

The position of the Republican party has been the exact 
converse; its eye has been preéminently on the law. While 
the Democratic party has sought for a liberty which should 
determine their law, the Republican party has looked for a law 
which should maintain their liberty. It has affirmed a law 
which ought to be obeyed, and which could rightfully command 
the choices of its subjects, whether originally conformable to 
those choices or not. It is sound Democratie doctrine, that 
whatever the people will is right, and may be enacted as law. 
The counter principle, on which the Republican party first took 
its stand, maintains that what is right the people ought to will, 
and that nothing is lawful or should be chosen unless it has an 
authority with which men’s reason and choice have nothing 
other to do than to discover and obey. The attitude of the 
Republican party toward the Southern secession, compelling 
obedience to lawful authority, though the choices’ of eight 
millions of people refused to obey, exactly illustrates its original 
spirit. 

I do not need to exemplify at length this difference between 
these two parties, though nothing would be easier; nor do I 
wish now to consider at all which of these conflicting claims 
has the better ground. The only point I now note is that here 
is a real and living issue, worthy of the contests which have 
raged around it, and deserving still to be contended for, only 
that it is no longer set forth. The Republican party, not 
formally, not openly,—perhaps still unconscious of any change, 
—but obviously to any observing eye, has abandoned its early 
ground. It makes no more any profession of contending for 
what is right simply because it is right; it no longer affirms 
any universal rights of man, nor any supreme law of God, nor 
any claim which rests upon nations, and which all nations in 
universal brotherhood should obey. In its late Chicago conven- 
tion, its platform was built with a single eye to what the choices 
of the people are, without regard to what they should be. The 
high ground of its early history, when it set up a standard which 
the majority were sure to reject, but to which they were never- 
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theless uncompromisingly summoned, and which at length com- 
pelled the choices which were at first refused, has been entirely 
relinquished. Hence the great issue between the two parties no 
longer exists. They are contending for no principle. Their 
only struggle is to obtain possession of the patronage and the 
power of the government. This explains the lack of enthusiasm 
in the contest, the shifting of so many from one side to the other 
of hitherto dividing party lines, and the uncertainty of so many 
at the present time as to how they shall vote. It explains also 
the demand, more and more loudly expressed, for a party which 
shall have some moral convictions, and the courage to express 
them. 

For, whatever may be said about the economic questions 
entering into state policy, and however prominently, or even 
exclusively, these may stand out in many minds, the moral 
relations of the state are, nevertheless, paramount. Economie 
questions are wisely determined only by ethical considerations. 
Questions of the tariff, taxation, trade, currency, immigration, 
the rights of labor and of capital, all root themselves in the 
deeper question of man’s organic relationship with his fellow- 
man; and can only be wisely settled — settled peacefully and 
permanently —on the great principle that men and nations are 
all linked together, that we are all fellow-members, one of an- 
other, so that if one member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it, and if one member be honored, all the members rejoice 
together. The state, if not a moral person, represents the 
highest moral will, and any policy of the state is advanta- 
geous in the line of what may be called material profit and loss, 
only as it expresses this moral will; in other words, only as it is 
determined on the broadest principles of rectitude. 

Henee, the first quality of statesmanship is moral. The 
statesman needs first of all that he himself be upright. A good 
will, clear and firm, is his best endowment. He needs, of course, 
high gifts of intellect — understanding of his times, like the men 
of Issachar, that he may know what the people ought to do; 
and we may perhaps conceive of a man so well endowed with 
intellect, so far-sighted, that he could see the wisdom for a 
government of a moral attitude which he has never taken for 
himself; as Goethe, great genius that he was, discerned and ac- 
eurately described experiences of which he was never conscious}; 
but such geniuses are very rare, and even when found we are 
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painfully conscious — as when we compare Goethe with Shakes- 
peare —of the imperfection of the broadest and the deepest 
intellect uninstructed by the inspiration of an all-controlling 
moral purpose. If there be a strong intellect, there is nothing 
like a will centered on the right, to steady and clarify its 
vision. Only he who is truly willing to do what is right can 
truly know what is right.* 

It is true that if a man has not committed himself in self- 
abnegation to the right, he may see many things which the right 
requires, and may do them on grounds of expediency alone. 
Honesty is always the best policy, and a politic man, so far 
as his deeds are concerned, may conform his ordinary conduct to 
this principle. But when it comes to a pinch, when he reaches 
an exigency where the right requires a sacrifice of himself, either 
his insight or his heart will fail him. Sacrifices are not accom- 
plished simply because occasions demand them. The spirit of 
self-sacrifice, the renuciation in the inner soul of every interest 
of self, must be the abiding principle of life before any occasions 
ean call it forth. A man, therefore, who is only politie cannot 
be trusted in an emergency. Hence, it is never safe to commit 
great interests of state —or, indeed, any other great interest — 
to such a man. The great opportunity is a great temptation 
which is sure to blind him, and then to lead him astray. He 
may be brilliant, versatile, widely acquainted with state pro- 
cedure, but unless he is capable of surrendering his own advant- 
age to the public good,— capable of yielding himself entirely to 
his duty,—he will be a wiser counselor in private life than in 
official station. 

Neither is it safe to confer a great trust on an impure man. 
Clean hands do not belong to an unclean heart. A man cannot 
be unqualifiedly trusted with anything if his virtue cannot be 
trusted. The whole moral life is so interlocked, all its manifes- 
tations are to a discerning eye so expressive, each of all and all 
of each, that the seripture statement, he that offendeth in one 
point is guilty of all,t finds its echo in the proverb which ex- 
presses the undoubted human consciousness, falsus in uno falsus 
in omnibus. The quality of the source will appear in all its 
streams. “Doth a fountain send forth at the same place sweet 
water and bitter?” It is indeed a blessed truth thet human life 
is capable of great renovations. However we may explain it, 
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men are sometimes entirely transformed in character, the base 
man becoming estimable, and the dark heart shining with light; 
but while a hopeful charity will have its eye always open to this 
possibility, a wise judgment bids us look for evidence of such a 
change before we fully trust a man long known to be untrust- 
worthy. A candidate for high office whose chief claim is the 
brillianey of his intellectual gifts or the strength of his exeeu- 
tive power, but who has shown himself lacking in integrity or 
purity, will be wisely discarded by every voter who is wise, unless 
he has shown, not by his words alone but by his deeds as well, the 
evidence of his inner transformation. Moreover, unless this wit- 
ness of the light be just as prominent as that of the darkness has 
been, it is a grave query whether the election of a man who has 
not clearly cleaned himself from charges of unworthiness, might 
not seem to the publie eye such an indulgence for his offense as 
would be a disastrous shock to publie virtue. We need both 
caution and courage as well as charity here. 

But what if we have no other candidates? What if we seem 
shut up to a choice of evils? We are not; it can never be 
necessary to vote for an unworthy man; there can always be 
found candidates who do not solicit the votes of any one, but 
who are worthy the votes of all. The American people do not 
lack here; they have never been wanting in men fit to lead 
them; they have found their leaders, sometimes after delays, 
but in the end with unerring instinct. 

It is not wise to take counsel of timid expediency here ; votes 
are not thrown away which are cast for right measures and right 
men. If they are seattered, lacking organization, as is some- 
times likely, and therefore seeming to fail of any immediate 
result, they have not failed. A ballot which is only a protest 
may have an all-controlling potency over the future, and this 
may be far more important than any present end. The exhibi- 
tion on a great scale of a political foree which will not be led by 
any pretext of expediency against a calm and conscientious 
judgment, will soon seeure for itself an efficient organization. 
A seattered vote in a single election may easily be the controlling 
vote in the next. Such a vote, if indicative of a high purpose — 
a purpose which can neither be cajoled nor frightened, earries 
with it a healthy instruction to political leaders, and a healthy 
inspiration to the people. 
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To this a word of caution needs just here to be added. There 
is great danger in seeking to reform abuses lest the reformer 
himself may soon need reformation. A man conscious of a 
higher plane than others oceupy, and who feels himself looking 
down on those around him, easily can come to contemn and 
despise them, though they are men like himself, and as men, 
notwithstanding their perversion, are worthy of his constant 
reverence. In this he poisons the core of his own moral life. 
No man ean despise another without becoming himself despi- 
eable. The constant faultfinder is pretty certain himself to sink 
into the very faults which he condemns. A eynical, carping 
spirit which says, stand aside, for I am holier than thou, a 
Pharisaic, self-righteous spirit, which thanks God that it is not 
as others are, may often put itself in the front rank of reformers, 
but it is not of such stuff that high and lasting reforms are 
originated or consummated. The greatest of all reformers, 
whose words and work are the most potent ageney in the reno- 
vation and uplifting of society the world has ever known, gave 
the key to all genuine reform in his wondrous words,—alas ! 
that they should often seem so little heard,—* I judge no man,” 
“for I came not to judge the world, but to save the world.” * 
He can be followed, and has been, though the way is strait. 

That I have not indicated a course too lofty to be practical,— 
though nothing is so practical as the highest ideal, if men did 
but know it,—might be shown from the example of Mr. Lincoln, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Prince Bismarck, the three men most con- 
spicuous for leadership, as every one would readily say, in the 
great civil movements of the last twenty-five years. Mr. Lin- 
coln was conspicuous, first of all, for his honesty. ‘“ Honest Abe 
Lincoln” was the name he early earned, and which, more than 
any other characteristic, first commended him to the people. 
That he should do his duty, it was only necessary that he 
should know it; and his unerring knowledge — so spontaneously 
wise that it almost seemed an instinct — grew out of his unwav- 
ering loyalty to the right. He knew few books; he had no large 
acquaintance with men or history; he was no scholar; he was 
never called brilliant; but he had a reverence for men of what- 
ever station, simply because they were men; he looked up to the 
slave and looked down upon no man; and this gave him, better 
than books or learning or brilliant gifts could have done, his 
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rare political sagacity; and this, more than all else, taught the 
people to commit their interests to his guidance, and to follow 
him with a loving trust which they have never given any leader 
before or sinee his time. His power lay most conspicuously in 
his moral purpose. In his own words — which are likely to live 
longer and be quoted oftener than any words yet uttered in 
America, unless it be the opening words of the Declaration of 
Independence — he had dedicated himself to the task, “that the 
nation shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom, and that 
the government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Mr. Gladstone is trusted in Europe, and most of all in Eng- 
land, where he is known best, for his unswerving moral 
purpose. He is indeed a man very different from Mr. Lincoln; 
he is learned in books; he is a scholar; he is familiar with 
history; he has made a eareful study of difficult questions of 
finance; but in none of these ways has he learned his states- 
manship. The most prominent quality of his statesmanship is 
its high moral ground. He would control nations as individuals 
should be controlled —by the highest moral principle. His aims 
in this respect sometimes seem too high to be attained, and he 
has not unfrequently been called unpractical in his views; but 
he follows on unfalteringly, confronting questions more difficult 
than any other statesman of the present hour is forced to meet, 
but faeing them calmly, answering them courageously, as his 
lofty moral principle directs, believing that nothing is ever 
settled till it is settled right, and that right and truth and love 
ean settle all things. 

Prince Bismarck is a very different man from either of the 
two named, but he is like them both in the commitment of him- 
self to a high claim outside himself, to which both he and his 
aggrandizement have been steadily subjected. From the time 
when he was Prussian Secretary at the Frankfort Diet — as his 
letters, lately published, show — he has seen the need that there 
should be in central Europe, for the peace of the world, a great 
united German power, and has bent himself with iron will to 
accomplish this. But he has not sought it for himself. He has 
not been charged with seeking his own profit. His unswerving 
purpose had its birth, and has had its constant food, in his 
undoubting religious faith. “If I were no longer a Christian,” 
is his utterance,—which we need not doubt, since all his life 
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bears witness to its truth,—“ I would not remain an hour at my 
post. If I did not believe in a divine order which has destined 
this German nation for something good and great, I would at 
once give up the business of a diplomatist, or I would not have 
undertaken it. Orders and titles have no charm for me. I owe 
the firmness which I have shown for ten years against all 
possible absurdities only to my decided faith. Take from me 
this faith, and you take from me my fatherland.”* 

These examples are sufficient to confirm the general position 
of this article ; and they show, moreover, that men who illustrate 
the moral quality in political leadership need not be wanting 
among ourselves. 

Junius H. SEELYE. 


* Busch’s “‘ Bismarck in the Franco-Prussian War,” Vol. II., p. 191. 
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WHY I WISH TO VISIT AMERICA. 


Many more years than I like to acknowledge have passed 
away since a day when my father caught me slinking out of his 
library with Mrs. Trollope’s “Travels in the United States” 
under my arm. He laughed at my absurd precocity, for 1 was 
little more than a child, and as he took the book away from me, 
he said, ‘* My boy, that is not a book for you to read. It is not even 
true. You shall go to America yourself one day, when you're 
aman, and you'll know better than to write that kind of stuff.” 

It was a great hope that was stirred by that promise that I 
should go to America myself some day. I used to think about 
it, and wonder when I might look forward to being a man, and 
how it could be managed, and who would help me, and whether 
I should settle there and own a slave. A hundred times I have 
dreamt of Boston, and of Richmond, for somehow I never 
thought of New York, and there was no Chicago then, and no 
San Francisco. Perhaps, too, the United States might collapse 
before I ever grew to be a man, and that was a prospect that 
made my heart sick to think of. I have been told, indeed, that 
one night I awoke with a ery, and was heard to exclaim, “ Pray, 
God, keep America till I've been and seen it!” 

And yet I never have seen America, and I am afraid I never 
shall see it now, though my youthful prayer has been answered, 
and America has been kept and seems in small danger of collaps- 
ing yet awhile. I have read a great many books about America 
since those days; but I am bound to say they have not made me 
much in love with the writers, and I am also bound to say that 
they have given me very, very little information upon exactly 
those points that I most wished to inquire into. Of late years 
I have altogether given up this kina of literature. I believe 
the last time I looked into any one of these so-called “ Travels,” 

or “ Tours,” or “ Reminiscences,” was when Mr. Anthony Trol- 

lope’s volumes appeared, and I could not get through them. 
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Somehow my father’s words on the mother’s book seemed to 
apply to the son’s, and spite of myself his voice seemed to be 
saying to me, “It is not even true!” 

But though I have ceased to read books about America, the 
strong desire to see the New World has never faded ; nay, it has 
increased in intensity as the years have gone on, and what was 
at first but a vague hankering after something merely visionary, 
gradually became a definite longing to see and know an attain- 
able reality. My friends laugh at me and assure me I should be 
very much disappointed ; that I should not like it; that no man 
ought to go to the States after thirty; that at Cincinnati there 
are only hogs to see, and at Chicago only monstrous corn ware- 
houses, at New York only monster hotels, and at Boston—oh, 
dear ! such arrogant prigs; finally, that it would be quite impos- 
sible for me to continue wearing a white cravat over there, for 
the washing of my linen would simply ruin me. I hold my 
peace, but I am not convinced, and I still wish to visit America. 
And why is this wish so strong in me? I will try to answer 
that question as briefly as I can, but I must needs answer it in a 
disorderly kind of way, and give my reasons as they occur to 
me, without any attempt at systematic arrangement. 

First and foremost, let it be understood that I wish to visit 
America because I am so ignorant about the real life of a great 
nation that has sprung into magnificent maturity in a single 
century. History has nothing like a parallel to produce, which 
can for a moment be compared with the growth of this nation- 
ality. Iuse that word advisedly. As to the mere progress in 
wealth and numbers, that does not impress me much. From any- 
thing I have heard or read, it does not seem to me inconceivable 
that a horde of Chinamen, urged on by avarice and selfishness, 
might have done quite as much as has been done in the United 
States in the same time, if John Chinaman had happened to get 
the start; but if they had done so, they would, I am convinced, 
have remained a horde of Chinamen still. There would have 
been no new nation; there would have been nothing like the 
sublime patriotism that, to my mind, characterizes the great 
American nation; none of that incomparable chivalry that ani- 
mated a whole people during the war of secession; none of that 
proud sensitiveness that surprises cosmopolitan philosophers 
when they hear Americans speak of “the flag.” This is what I 
should like to look into, like to ask about, like to study on the 
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spot, namely, What is the amazing cohesive force so infinitely 
potent to bind together into one corporate, living nationality, 
atoms so dissimilar as the population that makes up the great 
American people; which, as I understand it does, seems to give 
a new focus to whatever old love of home warmed the breast of 
German, or Dane, or Swiss, or Englishman; which makes them, 
one and all, forget their old country and their father’s house, 
and lose all desire to return; which, extinguishing the old love 
of fatherland, replaces it by a new love, a passion for the glory 
of the present, with its boundless hopes and ambitions, and an 
almost haughty contempt for traditions ; this exulting confidence 
in a great destiny which disdains the lessons of experience, and 
does not ask from them guidance or instruction or warning? 
Am I wrong? or is it not the fact that Americans have inecom- 
parably more faith in the solvitur ambulando principle than in 
any other, and that, whenever it is a question between looking 
back to see what others have done, and looking forward regard- 
less of all precedent, they always prefer striking out a new line 
rather than following another’s lead? Above all men upon earth, 
Americans are self-reliant, self-asserting. Yet, was there ever 
a people so much at unity with itself? Selfishness never seems 
to diminish the intense national pride; the fierce war of parties 
in polities never seems to affect patriotism. A whisper of 
disrespect to “our country,” or the semblance of a sneer at it, 
and woe to you! Is not this so? I should like to see the work- 
ing of this mysterious and, to my mind, awful force, a force that 
acts upon the new-comer with exceeding rapidity. How soon 
does the immigrant feel its operation? By what processes does 
it exercise its prodigious sway? How is it that the Dutchman, 
who has spent all his life in Java, looks to lay his bones with 
his father’s at Amsterdam or the Hague ; that our own Austral- 
ian colonists, when they have “ made their pile,” come back to 
us and call England still their home; that the Frenchman is 
always a Frenchman, with an astonishing faculty of producing a 
bad copy of French fashions wherever he settles, and no power 
of assimilating himself to the manners and customs of the 
people among whom he sojourns; but that, when people go to 
America, it is only a question of time when they will become 
Americans—beecome absorbed, that is, into a new nationality ? 
These are questions I should like to ask on the spot, and, if pos- 
sible, test the truth of the answers suggested. 
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As there are these problems that present themselves in what 
I may call the national life of America, so there are others in the 
political life of the American people that I have never been 
fortunate enough to find diseussed adequately. 

We in England have been spending fifty years in timidly 
feeling our way toward giving our masses a voice in the election 
of members of Parliament. We are on the eve of a great change, 
when something very like manhood suffrage will be ushered in 
among us. It is undeniable that among the upper and middle 
classes there is a feeling of great uneasiness at the prospect, 
amounting in some quarters to absolute terror and despair, of 
what may be coming in the not very distant future. Yet America 
has prospered in spite of universal suffrage, and, as far as I 
know, seems to be by no means afraid of it. One hears, indeed, 
of numbers of dainty people, who are sometimes spoken of as 
“the upper classes” in American society, affecting to hold aloof 
from political life and taking no part in the strife of parties. It 
may be so; but do not these citizens of the great commonwealth 
who give themselves such airs—these as Somebody 
calls them, who, like naughty children, wont play because they 
ean’t always be on the inside — constitute a very insignificant 
number? The fact remains that the enormous majority 
of Americans are not only earnest and, if I am rightly in- 
formed, passionate politicians, but they go to the polls in 
shoals. That fact alone strikes some of us here with wonder; 
and the wonder increases upon us enormously when we are 
assured that this deep interest in political questions appears to 
be wholly distinct from the political excitement that intermit- 
tently rouses the masses in Europe to outbreaks of frenzied hate 
against established institutions. In France men get wild with 
panic lest the ouvriers should turn upon the bourgeoisie. In Ger- 
many the socialists have their own ends in view, and do not 
disguise them. In Ireland the wretched peasantry avow their 
designs to confiseate the land. The war of politics with us is 
eminently selfish, and in proportion as it is carried on with 
more and more passion the less there seems to be of real pa- 
triotism. On our side of the Atlantic it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that the characteristic of our political warfare may be 
described as 


“Each man lusting for all that is not his own.” 
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Mr. Lowell has summed it all up in one of those stinging 
antitheses that are so stinging they can hardly be true, when 
speaking from the American point of view, he says: 


“Their people’s turned to mob—our mob’s turned people.” 


How is it that in America the masses ean be disciplined so 
readily to take their side, and to engage so heartily in the fray, 
moving together as mysteriously as the swallows that with scarce 
audible twitterings gather in thousands, plume their wings for 
flight, seem to hesitate for a brief hour, and the next are gone? 
We, indeed, have of late been aping some American practices, 
and trying our hands at the caucus, and the three hundred, and 
what not. I suspect it is a very feeble imitation, and I suspect 
that one of my American friends was right when he said with a 
laugh: * Your fellows don’t know their business; they don’t 
understand what they are talking about. They're first-rate at 
turning out steel pens and such small ware, but they'd better 
leave our political machinery alone. Yow’re too crowded up in 
your little island to find room for one of our big fly-wheels!” 
But how is all this enthusiasm for polities kept up with eompar- 
atively so little appeal to the lowest selfishness? and how are 
these immense numbers manipulated, the vast armies handled 
as skillfully as if they were soldiers in parade? It is all inexpli- 
eable to large numbers of wiseacres in England, who will persist 
in talking of petty “ motives” and “ reason” as if they were the 
prime factors in every social problem. 

And this leads me to touch upon another matter, on which 
I feel myself profoundly ignorant, and which I am sure that 
others here are quite as ignorant about asT am. We are told 
that in America there is a recognized profession of polities, just 
as here there is a medical profession or a legal profession, or, if 
this is putting the case too strongly, just as here there is the 
profession of journalism. How in the world do the members of 
this profession get along? A new President is elected, and we 
are told that all the old officials are turned out. Where do they 
go? What becomes of them? What is the effect upon the exeen- 
tive? With us the patronage of the government, at any rate in 
the civil service, has been reduced to a minimum. Our executive 
is to a very great extent, indeed, independent of the government 
of the day. “Men may come and men may go,” but permanent 
secretaries “ go on forever.” Sodo commissioners and their clerks, 
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and the thousands of stipendiaries to whom it matters not one 
straw whether the Radicals are in or the Tories. With us, when 
aman has gained an appointment by passing a good examina- 
tion at eighteen or nineteen years old, it is his own fault if he 
ever loses it. Practically, there is no getting rid of him as long 
as he can do his work; he is as safe as a judge, and irremovable. 
But in America, we hear, every four years they shuffle the cards, 
and away they go! What results from this? Am I wrongly 
informed? or is there more absolute patronage, patronage pur 
et simple, in the hands of the President of the United States than 
in any other hands on the face of the earth? Assuming that it 
is so, what, I ask, must be the effect upon the moral sentiments 
of the people at large, inevitably brought day by day and hour 
by hour into relations with a class of eager office-seekers, hungry, 
alert, jealous, disappointed, unprincipled, or vindictive, according 
to their success or failure, in getting what they consider their 
due. Do the “ outs” accept the logic of facts without demur, and 
forthwith betake themselves to other callings? 

That in every change in the chief magistracy of a nation 
every stipendiary of the executive, from the postman to the judge 
of the supreme court, should get his dismissal, and the Demo- 
erat clerk in the custom-house who was behindhand with his 
work on Monday evening should leave his arrears to be made up 
by his Republican suecessor on Tuesday morning; that when 
President A enters upon his office, a new game should be begun, 
and the pieces be all set up again, regardless of the position in 
which the knights or the pawns were when President B was 
checkmated,—all this seems to us, from our point of view, not 
only difficult to understand, but difficult to imagine. Surely, 
theory and fact in this matter must differ very widely. Am I 
only exposing my ignorance ? 

I have used the terms “upper and middle classes” on a 
previous page. When I have asked Americans what the subtle 
barriers are that in American society separate class from class, 
they have replied more than once, “In America there are no 
classes! We have no differences of rank with us.” Strange! 
And yet we hear of colonels and generals and senators often 
enough, and Iam much mistaken if such titles are at all less 
esteemed on that side of the water than on this. Be it as it may, 
however, rank and title may be shadows, but class differences are 
substantial things. With us the titular aristocracy constitute 
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a class, an inner circle, that at one time united in itself shadow 
and substance, and now tends to become less exclusive and less 
influential, however loudly some may complain that 


“Within these British Islands 
‘Tis the substance that wanes ever, 
’Tis the symbol that exceeds.” 


We love rank, because we have a lingering suspicion that it 
somehow symbolizes wealth, or power, or brilliant intellectual 
gifts, or great public services, that have forced their possessors 
into the front rank at some time or other, and received their due 
recognition in the shape of titular distinction conferred either 
recently or in days gone by. But if a title is found to be disso- 
ciated from any nobleness of character, and is unsupported by 
brain power or purse power, it will not save a man from humil- 
iating snubs, or give him the entrée to any of our upper classes. 
For we have more than one upper class among us, as other 
nations have had and will continue to have while the world lasts. 
In that social world where Mrs. Grundy bears sway, our titular 
aristocracy undoubtedly are the acknowledged leaders, and to 
them great homage is paid. But it is not only because a man 
is an earl, or a lady is a duchess, that the one or the other is sur- 
rounded by a little court, approached with deference and treated 
with studied respect, but because both the one and the other are 
rich enough to “support the title,” as we say. Yes, it is true 
that in some sense or other 


“Our nobles wear their ermine on the outside or walk blackly, 
In presence of the social law, as most ignoble men.” 


You may protest that society in England is under the dominion 
of a plutoeracy, then. Yes! and No! Yes, in so far as it is true 
and always must be true, that no man or woman can live on 
familiar terms, and keep up the habitual intercourse with the 
leisure classes, without a certain amount of money; no, in so far 
as it is also true that money alone, however abundant it may be, 
will never, among us, give any one an introduction to what we 
call society. I have heard of cases, and I know of one, where a 
millionaire from our colonies has taken a palace in London, and 
lived en prince ; has been visited by no one, failed to get into any 
but a third-rate club, found no one to entertain and but few 
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people to speak to; and finally has gone back from whence he came, 
astonished, disappointed, and soured. They tell me that wealth 
in America will gain admission to any society for any one. I 
have been repeatedly assured by intelligent Americans that this 
is so; yet I cannot understand that it should be so. I can quite 
understand that, whatever a man’s rank, or gifts, or prospects 
may be, he would find it very painful to mix with the upper ten 
thousand if he could not afford to pay for eab-hire, or keep 
up his subscription at the club, every day finding it hard to get 
his dinner, and every night perplexed de lodice paranda ; but I 
can no more understand how a mere expenditure of cash could 
get X, Y, or Z into the best society, than I can understand how 
a payment of, say £10,000, would get an average cricketer into 
the All-England eleven, or a second-rate oar into the University 
crew. The Corporation of London is a plutoeracy ; but society, . 
while accepting his lavish hospitality, treats even the Lord 
Mayor of London de haut en bas. The Lady Mayoress receives 
ambassadors with condescension ; next year some young attaché 
stares at Mrs. Tomkins, and wonders where he has met that 
woman. 

Who are the upper classes in America? It is nonsense to say 
there are none. Not to speak of those states in pre-Christian 
times that tended more or less to become dominated over by an 
oligarchy, Athens was at least as pure a republic as America 
is; her people were as proud, as self-asserting, as audaciously 
enterprising, as ambitious, as shrewd in commercial ventures, as 
greedy for money, and as lavish in spending it, as the Americans 
are; yet the “first families” among the Athenians were as 
haughty as Spaniards, as exclusive as the old French noblesse, 
and bragged of their ancestry as absurdly as Seotchmen do. If 
a loud-voiced, bawling demagogue came to the front by sheer 
force of will and impudence, his political opponents never allowed 
the populace to forget that he was brought up in a tan-yard. 
Demosthenes gives point to his most withering sarcasms against 
Aischines by reminding his audience that he was the son of a 
school-mistress, and had to serub the ink off the desks at which 
his mother taught the dirty little urchins; and who that has 
read the “Clouds” ean forget Strepsiades’s doleful lamentation 
over his fatal mistake in marrying a fine lady with a pedigree, 
and begetting a son who did not take after his father? There 
must be an aristocracy in America who stand upon their birth 
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rather than their mere wealth, yet how little we hear of them, 
What recognition do they receive? How is it they so seldom 
come to be leaders? How is it that Hyperbolus seems to push 
aside Cimon, and Cleon is quite too much for Alcibiades ? 

It used to be said that no two Englishmen could be found to 
maintain a conversation together for five minutes without one 
asking the other what he thought of the weather. It is true 
still; but there is another question that of late years has become 
the stock question when two people meet one another, and that 
is, “ When are you going away?” If a man replies boldly that 
he is not going away at all, he is looked wpon as the very imper- 
sonation of eccentricity. “Not going away! Why, what are 
you going to do?” This “going away” means leaving our 
country-houses when the flowers are in their splendor and all 
nature bids us stay where we are, and starting off for Norway 
or Switzerland to spend our money among strange faces, drink 
bad wine, get in late for table-Chéte when we are faint and 
weary, or find ourselves five flights of stairs from our pocket 
handkerchief in a towering edifice without a lift. But go where 
we will, we are sure to find ourselves not two chairs away from 
American tourists; they are everywhere. Sir James Ross used 
to say that if ever he reached the North Pole he would be sure 
to find a Scotchman sitting upon it. I don’t know what has be- 
come of all the Scotchmen; they and the gypsies have grown 
rarer since I was a boy; but you can never escape from Ameri- 
cans. Of course there are Americans and Americans; they 
differ from one another as much as any other people do, as much 
and no more; but this is true of all the transatlantic tourists, 
they are abundantly supplied with money, and they do not 
grudge spending it; in fact, if we were to judge by the Ameri- 
cans we meet with in Europe, we should be forced to the con- 
clusion that all Americans are rich, even very rich. But when 
I have asked them how clergymen and doctors and lawyers and 
elderly people with strictly limited incomes live in the United 
States,—such people as among us live in comfort with a couple of 
female servants, or even keep a pony chaise,—I have found my 
tourist acquaintances very much amused at my supposing that 
in America helps could be got to stay in such a household. 
“Are there, then, no small people in America?” I have asked. 
The answer has been more often than not, “ If there are, we don’t 
know them.” 
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It is obvious that quiet, domestic people of small means are 
not to be met with among tourists at luxurious hotels, and 
equally obvious that such people are hard to get at by travelers 
who are themselves birds of passage. When a householder is 
living very near the wind, he does not like to expose his small 
economies and humble ways to a stranger; and because he is 
living a quiet, unostentatious life, he has little to offer to those 
whose occupation is seeing sights. But any man or woman who 
wishes to gain some insight into our domestic life may easily 
obtain it if he will but take the trouble to read our works of 
fiction. Our novelists come from the middle classes, not from 
the rich or leisure classes, and they speak as they do know. They 
tell us all about the habits and sentiments and ways of talking 
among clergymen and doctors and farmers and millers and 
clerks and shopkeepers in England; they show us the good and 
the bad side with equal impartiality, and no more faithful de- 
lineations have ever been made of the inner and outer life of the 
lowest struggling classes than are to be found in English litera- 
ture. But if we want to get an insight into the morale of such 
people in America, we do not know where to look for it. Such 
a character as Kitty Ellison in Mr. Howell’s “Chance Aquaint- 
ance,” whose heart is with Uncle Jack and his anxieties and 
troubles while she is enjoying all the gayeties and luxuries that 
wealth can bestow, is a rarity in America; and, moreover, all the 
people one meets with in Mr. Howell’s stories are away from 
home. In the “ Biglow Papers” one does now and then get a 
hint that there are shrewd farmers and hard-headed country 
folk somewhere in the States, who do not wander very far, 
but one never gets to know them. That exquisite story 
of Mr. Stockton’s, “Rudder Grange,” as far as I know, 
oceupies a unique position in American literature, and has 
for many of us lifted the veil from a whole world of little 
people across the Atlantic, of whose very existence some on 
our side the water had almost begun to entertain doubts. Yet 
we are in the habit of thinking that it is precisely among these 
people that we must look for the real heart of a great nation, 
and that the pulse of every great nation is to be felt among 
them, if at all. 

But of all subjects of inquiry that a thoughtful Englishman 
could set himself to work at, the most instructive, the most sug- 
gestive, would be the effeet of perfect equality between the vari- 
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ous religious bodies upon the philosophic speculations, religious 
sentiments, and ethical convictions of the American people. In 
England there is one Church by law established, and they who 
separate from the communion of that Church are all classed 
together as dissenters. That there should be anywhere on the 
face of the earth a condition of society where there can be no 
such thing as a dissenter, is a thought extremely diffieult for 
some good folks here to grasp. But much harder is the other 
notion, which [ presume is familiar enough to Americans, that 
there should be anywhere no sects. No dissenters, because no 
predominant or paramount Christian organization that rejoices in 
the “ most-favored-nation” clause. No sects, beeause no Church 
recognized as the Church from which the other religious bodies 
have cut themselves off. That there should be no bigotry and 
exclusiveness, no odium theologicum, no fierce rivalry, no prose- 
lytizing, in America, as everywhere else, is inconceivable. Theo- 
logical disputants will cease to wrangle when lawyers learn to 
love one another as brethren and doctors differ without asperity ; 
but among us the situation is extremely embarrassing as between 
the Chureh—for with us it is the Chureh—and the non-con- 
formist, that is, with those who will not subseribe to our Church 
doctrine, accept our formularies, or conform to our liturgy. 
Here we have a standard by which we try all other Christian 
bodies, and we pronounce them more or less orthodox or 
denounce them as absolutely unorthodox, in proportion as 
they approach or depart from this standard which is tacitly 
accepted among us as the established standard. If there were 
no Chureh of England by law established, I believe that a 
vast number of people would find themselves quite dazed, quite 
lost. To them it would be practically pretty much as if we were 
all to awake some fine morning to find that the Home Sece- 
retary had shut up Greenwich observatory and run away 
with the key, having previously taken measures to stop all 
the great clocks in the land. We should all of us be going by 
our own watches. 

Yet somehow in America every man goes by his own watch ; 
and if nobody is right, nobody else is likely to consider himself 
hopelessly wrong. Here the social position of the clergy of the 
established Church is something quite peculiar. There is no 
need to dwell upon the faet, but that it is a fact there can be no 
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doubt. The result is, that the attitude of the clergy * toward all 
the religious teachers has always been exclusive; there has never 
been any cordiality, and very little codperation. I do not say 
this is not deplorable; I am concerned with facts only. <A 
supercilious tone is so habitually natural to the clergyman when 
speaking or dealing with the dissenting minister, and a tone of 
soreness, jealousy, and suspicion on the part of the minister 
toward the clergyman seems to us so inseparable from their 
relations one to the other, that we in England can hardly bring 
ourselves to believe that the Episcopalian and the Independent, the 
Wesleyan and the Primitive Methodist, could meet on absolutely 
equal terms, just as officers of two regiments in the same army 
can meet at mess and fight valiantly side by side against the com- 
mon foe. Every now and then we get one of those necessary 
evils, the religious newspapers, sent us by kind friends from 
America, or we catch a glimpse of an American bishop or 
Episcopalian popular preacher. Was it only a dream, or have I 
really, actually, in the flesh, once met with an American areh- 
deacon? But from these exalted personages and their organs 
surprisingly little is to be learned ; and I observe that an ecelesi- 
astic, let him come from where he may, is a shy creature, ready 
enough to listen, but not to talk. He puts himself on the 
defensive, and is so very much afraid of committing himself that 
you are apt to retire into your interior, too; just as I have 
observed two snails meeting on their evening walk ; one at the 
approach of his brother shuts himself up in his shell, and the 
other tickles at him with his horns for a little while, but ends by 
accepting the situation, and shutting himself up also. Result, to 
all appearance, nothing but two unoccupied snail-shells, inhabi- 
tants having retired from publicity. 

I cannot believe that even in America the priests of the 
Roman Chureh would ever assume any other than a haughty 
bearing toward all other Christian teachers. Theirs is either 
the Church, or it is nothing. But how do all the rest behave to 
one another? Are they all, in point of fact, merely ministers of 


*It has been only of late years that any Christian ministers otherthan those 
ordained by the bishops of the Church of England have been called “clergy- 
men” among us. The non-conformists were always called “ministers” or 
“preachers.” TI find myself driven to use the words “clergy” and “ minis- 
ters” in the old way, to avoid conveying a wrong impression to my readers. 
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their respective congregations? How about proselytizing? It 
is comparatively easy to draw up a constitution that shall keep 
up a certain amount of discipline among the officers of any 
force; but it is quite another thing to keep control over the 
rank and file when they are all volunteers. Such a regiment as 
that famous one of Artemas Ward’s, “ composed exclusively of 
commanders-in-chief,” would hardly be found a successful organ- 
ization in the church militant. Are the clergy of all denomina- 
tions held by all denominations in equal esteem? Do they 
“love as brethren,” or do they bite and “‘ devour one another” ? 


These are some of the questions I find myself continually 
asking when I turn my thoughts toward the magnificent coun- 
try and the great nation on the other side of the ocean. I do 
not believe a man could get any answer to them, satisfactory to 
his own mind, except by personal observation. He must for atime 
live among living men, and see them at their daily tasks, to 
understand their life even a very little. It is too much the 
habit of travelers to take their theories with them. I, for my 
part, have none. If I ever earry out the wish of my life, I shall 
start as a naturalist does who goes to make colleetions— with 
empty cases, note-books, and apparatus—not too ready to 
generalize, but very anxious to learn. The probability is, I 
shall never go at all. But others more fortunate than I may, 
perhaps, be able to enlighten my darkness and inform my 
ignorance, and it may happen that the hints I have thrown out 
may be suggestive to them. 

As to the big cities, with their colossal warehouses and 
enormous trade, their gigantie hotels and prodigious growth, 
they possess for me no attraction. There is something dreadful 
to my mind in losing my personality in a surging multitude 
and being absorbed in a crowd. To find myself unable to hear 
my own voiee because steam-hammers are pounding all 
round me, and iron wheels are keeping up a ceaseless din, 
annihilating articulate speech,—that seems to me horrible. I 
shrink from these things. I should be found creeping into out- 
of-the-way places, prying into schools and colleges and univer- 
sities, begging that nobody would notice me, while I might be 
permitted to notice everybody. Sometimes I should put very 
impertinent questions about the wonderful endowments that I 
hear Americans believe in firmly, just when we are beginning to 
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have lost our faith in their value. Sometimes I should even 
venture to inquire about the war— the war—the one war 
that reflected only imperishable glory upon both sides —the 
one civil war in the world’s history that ended with the 
grandest of all triumphs, freedom to the oppressed, without 
one single act of vengeance inflicted upon the beaten side. 
Sometimes—but I am in danger of treading upon perilous 
ground, in danger of saying too much, in danger of making 
some one growl out suspiciously, ‘When you do come, if ever 
you do, you'd better keep out of my way !” 


A few days ago, I was turning over an old volume of 
“Punch,” when I was attracted by a cartoon that may be 
familiar to some of my readers. A mighty coal-heaver, his 
day’s work done, is leaning against one of the many posts to be 
found in the region of the Seven Dials, his hands in his pockets, 
his lips pipeless, his eyes staring at vacancy. By him stands an 
exquisitely dressed clergyman, tall, slim, gentle, retined, who 
has blandly laid his extended hand upon the other’s brawny 
shoulder. Says the clergyman, “ My friend, I want to go to 
Exeter Hall.” Says the coal-heaver, “Then why the dooce 
don’t you go?” Was it that the good man did not know his 
way ? or was he suffering from a little tightness in the chest? 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONVERSION. 


ALL religious people believe in a new life as the condition of 
spiritual peace and contentment, of that tranquility of soul in 
which is supreme felicity. Whatever may be their philosophy 
of the matter, the substantial facts are evident The predomi- 
nance of desire over duty, of passion over principle, of impulse 
over disciplined character is before our eyes every day. The 
distance between the sinner and the saint, between the willful 
man and the man whose will is consecrated to universal ends, is 
a gulf which cannot be filled up by any rubbish of ordinary good 
sense. Many years ago, an extreme rationalist, a Unitarian of the 
school of Theodore Parker, an advanced transcendentalist, spoke 
of “ sacrifice” as “ the all-sufficing joy ” in language glowing with 
emotion. Jonathan Edwards could not have surpassed in con- 
viction this teacher of naturalism undisguised and triumphant. 
They who have thought much on the subject, have read what 
the theologians said, have pondered the texts of scripture, have 
looked at the commentaries, and have analyzed the processes of 
experience, are little wiser than the rest of mankind. When the 
professor in the divinity school taught us that the meaning of 
the Greek word jeravoerre — which the common version translates 
“Repent ye” —was exhausted by the rendering, “change your 
minds,” a veil seemed to fall from before our eyes. The mystery 
was withdrawn. The whole “change” was reduced to the level 
of common experience. The process was a purely mental one, 
going on within the domain of intellect, and no more inexpli- 
cable than other modifications of thought. But a moment of re- 
flection was enough to make it clear that this merely verbal 
suggestion threw no light into the recesses of the problem. 
Even Mr. Andrews Norton’s substitution of the word “ reform” 
for the language used in King James’s version, did not help one 
out of the diffienlty. Nothing is more incomprehensible than 
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the moral process of reformation. To change one’s mind per- 
manently and resolutely; to take a new view of human nature 
and human life, of Providence and duty, of the world of causes 
and affairs ; to turn about and face in the opposite direction, is 
an altogether unaccountable thing. The consequences of it are 
momentous; the motive powers that lead to it are concealed. 
Why does anybody do it? How is the event brought about? 
The questions cannot be answered ; the problem cannot be solved. 
Possibly, at some future time, when the spiritual laws are un- 
derstood, when the modes of action in the nervous system are 
scientifically traced out, we shall be able to reach some rational 
conclusion on this subject. But at present we are in the dark. 
Evangelical doctrines do not bridge the chasm, or tell us why 
the lightning flash, the example, the book, the sermon, the word 
spoken in public or private, wrought such great effects in par- 
ticular instances, while in other cases they were so utterly 
inoperative. The assumption of supernatural influence makes 
the matter no clearer. To jump at a theory is not to explain a 
fact. The efficient cause is as remote as ever. To say that God 
keeps his own counsel and does what he has a mind to, is simply 
to throw the mystery further back, and to evade a difficulty that 
cannot be confronted. No question is answered, and another 
theme is introduced no less intricate than the one immediately 
in hand. The abyss is simply deepened. Problem is heaped on 
problem, yet the original problem is as far from solution as 
before; if possible farther, for mystification is added to pro- 
fundity. 
“ Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line, 
Severing rightly his from thine, 
Which is human, which divine.” 


The anxiety that is associated with this phase of religious 
experience has been made intense by the Protestant system of 
religion in which the present generation was instructed. This 
system swept away at a stroke the appliances by which the 
Church of Rome sought to effect a reconciliation between the 
soul and Christ, and substituted an inward experience for an 
outward observance. To make this consciousness vivid, it was 
necessary to present a sharp contrast between the state from 
which one was delivered and the state into which it was desir- 
able that one should be brought. The merciful provision of 
purgatory was removed. The misery of the earthly lot was 
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exaggerated, the blessedness of heaven was exalted. The con- 
dition of the sinner was painted in the blackest colors. Horrors 
were heaped around the bed of death. Hell was made more 
dreadful, and was stretched over a larger expanse. Human 
nature was described as being utterly depraved. Human occu- 
pations were pronounced useless, if not worse than useless, 
Human virtue was suspected. The possibility of natural good- 
ness was called in question. Motives were subjected to cruel 
suspicion under an assumption that 


“The trail of the serpent was over them all.” 


The devil was presumed to be active everywhere and to have 
a hand in all that transpired among men. The tempter was 
omnipresent, sure of the sinners, trying to get possession of the 
saints. There was no release from the duty of incessant vigi- 
lance. The business of introspection could not be suspended for 
a single moment. The soul was always diving into itself, taking 
itself to pieces, examining its own condition, debating whether 
it belonged to Christ or to Satan, doubting whether it was a 
candidate for heaven or for hell. The wound of sin was kept 
ever open. It was impossible to forget. To be glad was impi- 
ous. To be easy-going, natural, careless, gay, was wicked. 
Animal spirits were proof of guilt. There was no instinctive 
happiness, no spontaneous felicity, however much appearances 
might indicate the contrary. This old-fashioned analysis of 
motives may be correct; possibly there may be no such thing as 
pure disinterestedness in the world (though some cases occur 
which look astonishingly like it, as for example the conduct 
of the chief engineer of the “State of Florida,” and the heroic 
behavior of responsible sailors at wrecks); but this need not 
trouble us if we dismiss the notion of a standard of supernatural 
excellence, and of the final condemnation of all who do not attain 
it. So long as our estimates of virtue are based on visible facts 
no confusion need ensue; it is only when it becomes a pious 
duty to diseredit entirely human goodness that one demurs. 
Such overstatements as have been mentioned, with others 
like them, are unavoidable. They are simply essential to render 
startling the opposition between nature and grace. This is not 
the place to enter into metaphysical or theological diseussions, 
or to give a history of opinions; but it is timely to say that such 
exaggerations cloud the issue they pretend to elucidate. They 
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raise many queries, but answer none. To speak of proving an 
overstrained doctrine is to misapprehend the point presented. 
That it is overstrained is evidence of its unreasonableness. It 
cannot be maintained that religious men, without regard to their 
race or creed, entertain the “evangelical” faith in regard to con- 
version. The argument from scripture is vitiated by several 
considerations. The assumption of scriptural infallibility is fatal 
to it at the outset. The fact that scripture texts are differently 
interpreted vitally affects the immediate question. The cireum- 
’ stance that theological prepossessions may determine the mean- 
ing attached to texts—that the reader’s thought may be imposed 
upon passages in the Bible, is of prime importance in getting at 
the true sense, for to take for granted the truth of theological 
opinions is to prejudge the whole case under debate. The 
appeal to consciousness is unavailing, for the simple reason that 
there can be no consciousness except of what is in the mind at 
any particular moment. The sinner cannot be conscious of the 
experiences of the saint, or the saint of those of the sinner; and 
neither can be conscious of the passage from one condition to 
the other. Besides, the consciousness of both sinner and saint 
may be artificial, the misery of the former, the eestasy of the 
latter being magnified to meet the requirements of the creed, 
which must not be received in advance of demonstration. The 
natural feelings of men have been so completely overlaid that it 
is impossible to discover them. Not until one puts aside frankly 
and altogether the Protestant idea of a sharp, essential antago- 
nism between the “natural” and the “spiritual” man, can one 
arrive at a scientific estimate of the value of moral conduct; and 
this implies a radical change in the method of judging character, 
an absolute rejection of the cardinal principles which underlie 
the Protestant system of religion as well as of theology. 

The Roman Catholic theory is more gracious to human nat- 
ure. Of course it starts from the same points. The perfection 
of Adam before the Fall, the inspiration of scripture, the need 
of supernatural grace, the contrast between nature and spirit, 
are all accepted as first truths, beyond denial or dispute. But 
this being conceded, the doctrine of conversion is more reason- 
able. There is more definition, more qualification, more allow- 
ance of psychological facts, a closer approximation of natural 
and supernatural goodness, an extension of the time of proba- 
tion, an increase of the “means of grace,” an absence of the 
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prying curiosity, which is the great tormenting feature in the 
Protestant system. Its inquisition, however fiendish, is not 
spiritual, nor are its visible flames as cruel as the self-torturing 
fires that Protestants kindle and exult in as tests of the spiritual 
life. Has one duly considered such agonies as John Bunyan— 
to name a man whom all have heard of—encountered? This 
kind of auto da fé Romanism does not encourage; and is, so far, 
in accord with a rational view of goodness. 

The Council of Trent declared that man preserved all his 
natural powers after the Fall, having lost the benefit of the 
divine grace only ; that free will remained, “ not wholly extinet, 
though weakened and bowed down.” “ All men lost innocence 
by Adam’s prevarication.” Anselm taught that original sin eon- 
sisted in the privation of righteousness; Augustine, that its 
essence was concupiscence. Saint Thomas Aquinas, on the 
whole, agreed with Anselm, and maintained that coneupiscence 
alone was not sin, but must be joined with unrighteousness— that 
is, with evil purpose — to constitute sin. Aquinas, too, contended 
that natural happiness was possible to unbaptized infants. 
Romanism did not proseribe the pursuits or the pleasures of this 
world, but in as far as they were simply natural, smiled on 
them. Ina word, man was left as he was, it being assumed that 
by supernatural aid alone could he attain his full stature as a 
“ spiritual” creature, or enter into cordial communion with God. 
The Romanist insists on human inability, on the shortness of 
man’s tether, on the limitations to all mortal endeavor; and this 
is an enormous concession, bringing the Catholic doctrine very 
near to what a scientifie psychology will regard as the.truth of 
the case, namely, the imbecility of the will under ordinary mo- 
tives. Extraordinary motives cannot, as yet, be accounted for, 
and may be dismissed, at present, from the strictly rational 
view. That, under existing circumstances, average human nat- 
ure cannot be expected to rise into transcendent heights of 
virtue may be admitted. At the same time, at any moment 
influenees may be excited that will lift commonplace characters 
to the mountain-tops of excellence. It is usually supposed that 
such influences come only or chiefly to believers in the Christ, to 
members of the church, to disciples of the accepted creed; but 
this supposition is altogether gratuitous, inasmuch as those who 
discard the creed entirely feel the emotions described by the 
converted who have “experienced religion.” People, extraor- 
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dinary people perhaps, who belong to no religious communion 
in or out of Christendom, in their philosophy and in their lives 
attest the reality of interior states of spiritual eestasy. All peo- 
ple, whether gifted or not in other respects, may enjoy, more or 
less habitually, these transports, which, whatever be their true 
explanation, are certainly independent of ecclesiastical and of 
doctrinal antecedents. 

Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his lecture on “ Worship,” uses 
the following language : 


“Every man takes care that his neighbor shall not cheat him. But a day 
comes when he begins to care that he do not cheat his neighbor. Then all 
goes well. He has changed his market-eart into a chariot of the sun. What 
a day dawns when we have taken to heart the doctrine of faith! to prefer, as 
a better investment, being to doing, being to becoming, logie to rhythm and 
to display, the year to the day, the life to the year, character to performance, 
and have come to know that justice will be done us; and if our genius is 
slow, the term will be long.” 


The same writer, in the lecture on * Fate,” says : 


“The revelation of thought takes man out of servitude into freedom. We 
rightly say of ourselves, we were born, and then we were born again, and 
many times. We have successive experiences so important that the new 
forgets the old, and hence the mythology of the seven or the nine heavens. 
The day of days, the great day of the feast of life, is that in which the inward 
eye opens to the unity in things, to the omnipresence of law; sees that what 
is must be and ought to be, or is the best. This beatitude dips from on high 
down on us, and we see. It is not in us so much as we are in it. If the 
air come to our lungs, we breathe and live; if not, we die. If the light come 
to our eyes, we see; else not. And if truth come to our mind, we suddenly 
expand to its dimensions, as if we grew to worlds. We are as lawgivers; 
we speak for nature, we prophesy and divine,” 


Mr. James Parton, a man of different mental constitution from 
Mr. Emerson, a man who breathes a different intellectual atmos- 
phere, in his biography of Benjamin Franklin, has a chapter 
entitled, “Regeneration,” in which he discusses his subject’s 
spiritual condition, and gives his own explanation of it. Dr. 
Franklin, as we all know, was not a saint. He was not what 
might be called an angelic man. He was not a church member. 
He was by no means “evangelical” in his belief. As a youth 
he was a deist, nor is it probable that he ever wholly discarded 
the belief of the unbelievers. The litany that he composed at 
the age of twenty-two does not read in the least like the litany 
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of the Episcopal Church. But he lived in the main according 
to rational principles, soberly, sedately, continently, humanely. 
He preferred reason to impulse. His was a life of usefulness 
and of service to his fellow-men, not an emotional or eestatie 
life (his temperament did not allow that), not a life of interior 
joy, not a life of contemplation or of spiritual experience; but 
an honest, well-intentioned, high-purposed life, pitched on an 
elevated key. I think we should have reason to congratulate 
ourselves if the majority of men were as good as he was, were 
actuated by motives as generous and noble, were so enlightened 
in their self-love. 

Is not this the substance of the matter? Do not Mr. Emer- 
son’s words convey the entire truth? Allowing for differences 
of temperament and susceptibility in men, and for various modes 
of expressing the same feeling, can we declare that the supremacy 
of reason over instinct is not all that is essential to the doctrine 
of conversion? And if imagination be added to intelligence, have 
we not all the conditions of vital experience? If the whole be 
suffused with emotion, a state of transport is possible. The his- 
tory of St. Charles or of St. Francis might easily be reproduced 
among infidels, for all the higher degrees of conviction are 
included in such supremacy. There is heroism in it; there may 
be martyrdom. Self-forgetfulness, self-denial, self-crucifixion 
follow, each in its order, each according to disposition. The 
delight of consecration belongs to those who know it. The vision 
of the saint is within the reach of expectation. This faith in 
reason lends wings to the feet, and bears men toward the empy- 
rean. Let aman begin by paying his debts, and he will never — 
end. Before he has paid all his debts, his debts of honor, of 
love, of gratitude, he will be ripe for canonization. We shall 
have to tie weights to his ankles in order to hold him down to 
the earth. It may be thought that the majority of mankind 
would not attain to any degree of this high state without the 
aid of their present religious belief. But the majority of man- 
kind do not attain to it, as it is; do not try to attain to it, do 
not believe in it, rather doubt the desirableness of being insane 
after this fashion, more than doubt if any such condition of 
experience is attainable by rational means; and it might be well 
to drive believers from their refuges into the open air of ration- 
alism, which is, at least, bracing and wholesome. It is something 
to know one’s deficiencies ; it is commonly the first step toward 
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any moral advance. The faith that hides people from them- 
selves is no advantage; it may, on the contrary, be a grave 
disadvantage, even to such as have nothing else. 

Is not this an illustration of the value of substance over 
form? The Church of Rome, trusting to its seven sacraments, 
which covered the whole expanse of human life and were pre- 
sumed to convey the supernatural grace of God, was satisfied 
when people joined its communion, availed themselves of its 
aid, went to mass, attended confession, performed such other 
ecclesiastical duties as were required, and, beyond the probing 
of the confessional, was not disposed to make inquisition into 
the interior state of the soul. This left the natural bent of the 
constitution comparatively free to follow its own destiny. The 
danger was lest people who had little spiritual aspiration might 
think they had made effort enough when they had gone through 
the prescribed round of exercises, and might give rein to their 
animal propensities without remorse or shame, taking for granted 
their security in the possession of the good offices of the church. 
This peril was exemplified in the private history of even popes 
and priests, to say nothing of ordinary men and women. The 
Protestant churches, urging the necessity of personal faith in 
the Redeemer, stimulated to the utmost every tendency toward 
religious elevation, and made the most of every heavenward 
wish ; but they incurred the risk of confounding natural with 
spiritual impulses, of promoting a morbid habit of self-examina- 
tion, of persuading saints that they were sinners and sinners 
that they were saints, and of thereby inflicting hideous suffer- 
ings on sensitive spirits. These dangers have been frequently 
indicated, so that it is unnecessary to dwell on them here, and 
everybody who is at all familiar with the biography of either 
ministers or laymen has had abundant evidence of the reality of 
them. The earlier Unitarians were too incessantly occupied with 
controversial questions to formulate any definite belief on this 
subject ; but they were good Protestants in substance, and had 
no doubt in regard to the need of divine grace for carnal men. 
Their tendency, however, though they did not suspect it, was 
toward naturalism; and when this was arrived at, under the 
name of transcendentalism, an effort was made to extract from 
simple human nature all spiritual possibilities, and to substitute 
development for conversion, moral progress for moral regenera- 
tion, the spontaneous unfolding of the soul for its creation by 
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superhuman forces, allowing temperament to color experience. 
There were no such enthusiasts for spiritual perfection as the 
transcendentalists. They were persuaded that the highest at- 
tainment was within the reach of every-day humanity, and 
they persevered in their faith in spite of tremendous discourage- 
ments. 

The danger, for an instant, seemed to be from an excessive 
enthusiasm. There was enthusiasm, even fanaticism, in the 
Romish Church, but it was confined to a small number of sen- 
sitive souls who were excited by the promise of celestial felicity. 
Protestantism, taking religious exaltation out of the domain of 
natural impulse and limiting it to an elect few, confined within a 
small compass the explosive forces of the overheated mind. 
The safest organization in christendom is probably the Episcopal 
Church, for it is a combination of what is best in the Romish 
and Protestant systems, and in it is applied a gentle heat like 
that which Sir Kenelm Digby thought so efficacious in awakening 
to life the ashes of flowers. I allude, especially, to the so-called 
“ Broad Church,” whose weleome to every kind of culture, whose 
indifference to the current topics of theology, and whose spiritual 
conception of the Christ entitle it to be ranked among the edu- 
eators of the generation. The stimulus applied to human nature 
by the first transcendentalists led immediately to enterprises for 
the reconstruction of society that were characterized rather by 
zeal than by wisdom, the history whereof is written in many 
books, the noise whereof filled the air forty years ago. Since 
then that enthusiasm has died away. “he new doctrine was too 
subtle for the average intellect to grasp, the new demand was 
too lofty for the average conscience to meet, and an ebbing tide 
is visible where formerly the channels were full. The “ Religion 
of Humanity” now threatens us with a species of fanaticism 
under another shape, namely, that of self-immolation in the 
service of mankind. The theory of “altruism”—the devotion 
to others— points directly to sacrifice as the duty of the 
individual, and inflames the dispositions of the generous of 
heart. But the generous of heart are not many, and this 
impulse is soon spent. 

The temptation, however, is almost irresistible to compress 
“humanity” within the lines of a particular era, to make a 
short episode in the history of a country identical with the 
moral experiences of the race, and to confound an incidental 
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administration of affairs with the permanent order of a govern- 
ment; hence an accession of passionate feeling that would be 
impossible to any broad, historical view. In the immensities of 
time all convulsions die speedily away, and an infinite calm 
reigns over the surface of the great deep; but they who attempt 
to navigate the shallows are exposed to tempests. Reading 
Stepniak’s ‘‘ Underground Russia” I was deeply impressed by 
the heroism of the men and women whose conduct is described 
there. These were people who regarded all religion as a de- 
grading superstition, who believed in neither immortality nor 
God, who held no high ideal of personal attainment in this 
world, who were not mystics or dreamers of any sort, but were 
simply disciples of an absolute nothingness; yet they mani- 
fested a power of consecration greater than the sainted Romans 
displayed, thus proving again, if more proof were needed, that 
the grand qualities of the hero and the saint are independent of 
ereed. The narrower these Nihilists were, the more intense 
was their earnestness, the more consecrated and deadly their 
resolves. The broad stream flows slowly, but may be navigated. 
The compressed water is too violent to be crossed by boat or 
swimmer. 

But there are exceptions to the general rule of apathy which 
prevails among mankind at large. It cannot be said that the 
majority of men are fanatics or enthusiasts. How to stir the 
inert mind of the community is still the problem; how to set 
the multitude thinking, how to bring in the day when one 
cares that he do not cheat his neighbor, and so may change his 
market-cart into a chariot of the sun. The Chureh of Rome 
has done what it could through the fidelity of its priests, the 
eloquence of its divines, the examples of its holy men and 
women ; the Protestant churches have made prodigious efforts 
through their preachers and pastors, and through the energy of 
“revivals.” But all this is of very little efficacy, to say nothing 
of the strained, unnatural character of the improvement gained. 
The object to which the modern world bends its efforts is the 
elevation by rational, human means of the ordinary faculties of 
mankind, the calm, steady, serene progress of society. This 
process of education is going forward faster than most suspect. 
The consciousness of imperfection, the painful sense of imbe- 
cility, the craving for increased opportunity, the demand for 
more privilege, are symptoms of a general discontent pointing 
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to fresh reformations. The aspect of human misery, the bitter 
struggle for existence on the part of large numbers in every 
town, the feeling of injustice on the part of many, are acting 
as sharp spurs to produce a change of moral as well as of 
material condition. The spread of education, the diffusion of 
intelligence by the press, the multiplication of libraries, add every 
year to the sum of mental forces, and increase the balance of mind 
over matter. The practical knowledge required in the useful 
arts, the economies demanded in the home, the growing senti- 
ment of repugnance toward intemperance, the diminishing power 
of vice in influential quarters are all signs of a rising humanity. 
Art is becoming an ideal element. The study of science is in- 
teresting the people. The opening of galleries and gardens will, 
in due time, shut up a great number of dram-shops. A taste 
for unseen things will, it may be hoped, one of these days, extend 
from the cultivated class to the uneducated. One may even anti- 
cipate the era of religious exaltation, when the solemn order of 
the universe, the procession of law, the absolute reign of har- 
mony, the power of wisdom and love in great souls, will fasci- 
nate living minds and touch spiritual natures that are now 
asleep. Should that hour ever arrive we shall hear less of 


“conversion ” and more of advancement ; less of “ supernatural 
grace,” but more of the natural possibilities of man to arrive at 
the highest states. 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


THE ORIGIN OF YELLOW FEVER. 


YELLOW FEVER has been the subject of some of the most vio- 
lent controversial storms that have ever ruffled the surface of 
medicine. Whether the fever was contagious or non-contagious, 
whether it was imported or bred on the spot, whether it was a 
peculiar kind of specific fever, or only a severe form of malarial 
fever,—these are some of the questions that have been hotly 
debated, and nowhere more hotly than among the medical men 
of Philadelphia, in the life-time of the great Dr. Benjamin Rush. 
It is now possible to look at these controversies in the perspee- 
tive of history, and fortunately it is possible for most of the 
Atlantic cities of the United States so to regard the disease 
itself. The discussions as to its nature and origin and its mode 
of conveyance are no longer in the acute stage of violent and 
irreconcilable antagonisms. The air is cleared, and the chaos 
has fallen into something like order; and if there are still 
various hypotheses of the origin of the fever, there is almost 
complete agreement as to all its associated circumstances, or its 
natural-history characters among the species of disease. No 
single work has contributed so much to the modern disentangle- 
ment as the two volumes of elaborate inquiry and dispassionate 
statement brought out by Dr. La Roche, of Philadelphia, in 1855, 
a work that reflects the highest credit on American scholarship 
and research. 

But, although Dr. La Roche has carefully gone over the 
whole ground, and sifted and serutinized everything that has 
turned up, through sixteen hundred closely printed pages, it 
appears to my humble judgment that he has somehow never 
caught the sparkle of the gem that he was seeking for. The 
secret of yellow fever, it seems to me, is contained in the almost 
forgotten essays of Audouard. La Roche quotes the title of 
these among the innumerable other books and pamphlets ; but I 
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find nowhere in his pages any evidence that he had mastered the 
facts of Audouard’s argument, or duly weighed its conclusions. 
Dr. Audouard failed to secure the imprimatur of the French 
Academy of Sciences for his various essays on yellow fever, and 
the neglect of them is one more illustration of the fact that the 
world is too busy to form its opinion at first hand on a question. 
My attention to Dr. Audouard’s theory of yellow fever was first 
attracted by finding it described in Prof. Hirsch’s well-known 
treatise on Geographical and Historical Pathology, which was 
then coming out in English, as eine der abenteuerlichsten Hypo- 
theseis. Stimulated rather than deterred by this damaging 
epithet, | procured the book from the library of the Royal 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of London. The library owed its 
copy to the mindfulness of the author himself, according to 
an autograph letter pasted within the cover, and bearing date, 
April 11, 1825. 

Dr. Audouard’s letter, a folded quarto sheet, now yellow 
with age, is a well-written appeal to academical medicine in 
England to give its best attention to the very serious facts that 
he had discovered when inquiring officially into two of the 
Spanish epidemics of yellow fever in 1821 and 1823. At Bar- 
celona and Passages respectively, in these years, it had struck 
him with peculiar force that the fever had issued from the holds 
of ships that had been employed in carrying negro slaves from 
the west coast of Africa to Havana, and had returned to Spain 
with West Indian produce. 


“Cette conformité @origine dans deux cas différens, me porta a faire des 
recherches A la faveur desquelles j'ai trouvé le moyen d’expliquer tout ce 
qui, jusqu’ & present, avait été obseur et inexplicable. . . Ces memoires 
contiennent des idées nouvelles auxquelles je n’en doute pas, vous ne 
refuserez pas votre attention; et si elles vous paraissent propres & seconder 
les vues de votre gouvernement relativement a la traité des noirs, vous vous 
en expliquerez franchement afin de vous montré favorable 4 l‘humanité 
Wune double maniere, savoir; en travaillant 4 abolir l’esclavage des noirs, et 
en preservant la race blanche de la fiévre jaune qui est le resultat de ce trafic ” 


Like every one who trusts to ideas making their way by their 
inherent foree, Dr. Audouard was much too sanguine when he 
wrote: “Je n’en doute pas, vous ne refuserez pas votre atten- 
tion.” It soon became apparent, as I proceeded to glean the 
“idées nouvelles,” that not one officer or fellow of the society in 
all those years had taken the trouble to cut the leaves. The fact 
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was, the terrible yellow-fever epidemics that ravaged the Spanish 
ports and threatened the rest of Europe in the beginning of the 
century were already over, and Europe was all the more ready 
to forget its danger from the Western pestilence in its preoceu- 
pation with a new enemy, the cholera. But the interest in 
yellow fever is still real for the Western Hemisphere, and it 
seems to me to be desirable for both theory and practice that 
Dr. Audouard’s facts and reasoning should receive full attention. 

If we take a sketch-map of the world and color on it the 
places where yellow fever has been most prevalent at one time 
or another, we shall find that they group themselves in a very 
significant manner. The whole continent of Asia, the cradle of 
so many great pestilences, takes no share; Africa does not con- 
cern us, except for two or three small spots on the western 
coast; no part of Europe has to be colored in, except certain 
ports of Spain and Portugal. Our spots of color are nearly all 
on the American side of the Atlantic, and they are but minute 
points on the coast. Yellow fever is a pestilence of certain ship- 
ping-places, and particularly of their harbors, wharves, and 
sailors’ quarters. Now and then it has penetrated beyond the 
sea-port or the banks of a navigable river, as in the great epi- 
demies in Spain in the beginning of the century; but the cir- 
cumstances were those of exceptional virulence of the poison 
and exceptional panic among the people, and they serve rather 
to show how remarkably uniform the behavior of yellow fever 
has been, on the whole. While Barbadoes and Antigua have a 
healthy climate, Bridgetown and English Harbor have been 
notorious for the epidemic of yellow fever. It is not all Cuba, 
but Havana; not all Hayti, but Port au Prince ; not Martinique, 
but Port Royal; not South Carolina, but Charleston; and not 
Pennsylvania, but Philadelphia. 

Putting together these singular facts of geographical distri- 
bation, and adding what we know of history, we are led to 
the conclusion that the ports of yellow fever are mostly the old 
ports of debarkation in the slave-trade, the first authentic epi- 
demies having occurred shortly after the first arrivals of slave- 
ships in the West Indies. The pestilence first showed itself at 
Bridgetown in 1647, twenty years after the English began to plant 
there; and we know from an authentic document that in 1650 
there were at that place flourishing sugar-piantations well stocked 
with negroes. The “new disease” took every one by surprise. It 
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was “an absolute plague, very infectious and destroying,” says Mr. 
Vines, writing to Governor Winthrop, of New England, “ inso- 
much that in our parish there were buried twenty in a week, 
and many weeks together fifteen or sixteen.” Mr. Vines thought 
it was a punishment for the sins of the people, that it was “ the 
Lord’s heavy hand in wrath”; and Captain Ligon, who came out 
from England while it was raging, believed that it was somehow 
connected with the arrival of ships. The ‘ Pere Dutertre” says 
it was “une peste jusqu’ alors inconnue dans les isles,” and that 
it carried off one-third of the inhabitants of St. Kitts in eighteen 
months. During the two centuries following, it has become 
endemic at many ports, and these are the places at which slave- 
ships have either discharged their negroes, or gone in ballast or 
with merchandise on the round voyage. The one considerable 
exception is the Peruvian coast, where yellow fever appeared 
first in 1853. I+) orepared to deal with that exception and 
with others, if spas. ; °mitted; but it must suffice to say here 
that the people of Callao, for some reason, blamed the arrival of 
filthy ship-loads of Chinese coolies, who had suffered terribly 
from dysentery; that the Chinese in Lima are said to be almost 
as much protected against yellow fever as the negroes on the 
Atlantic side; and that the Chinese coolie trade, from 1847 to 
1856, was carried on by “ ships badly equipped and overcrowded, 
and on their voyages they reproduced all the horrors of the ‘ mid- 
dle passage’ in the old African slave-trade.”—(“ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” Article “ Coolie.”) 

If the association of yellow fever with the ports of debarka- 
tion of the slave-trade were absolutely invariable, I should 
regard it as a suspiciously neat result. A certain small margin 
of exception is a healthy sign in any hypothesis. The broadly 
impressive fact remains that yellow fever has been, both in place 
and in time, a close attendant on the slave-trade; that it has 
followed its rise and its decline at a given place, although it has 
survived longer at some points than at others; and that its 
exacerbations have coincided with the most lawless period of 
the traffic. What is the meaning of this association between the 
importation of slaves and yellow fever at the ports of debarka- 
tion, between the horrors of the “middle passage” and the after 
horrors of the landing-place? It is no other than the ancient 
association between filth and fever; but there is something quite 
peculiar both in the filth and in the fever. 
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In the first place, we have to observe that negroes on board 
slave-ships do not appear to have suffered from yellow fever. 
Whether any part of the enormous mortality among the white 
crews of slavers was due to yellow fever, we never shall know. 
These things were kept conveniently dark, and it took all of 
Clarkson’s persistence to find out that there was any excessive 
mortality at all. What took place on board slave-ships on the 
“middle passage” is now as far beyond the reach of exact research 
as the slave-trade itself is beyond the possibility of revival. But 
we have several interesting experiences, or undesigned experi- 
ments, of the contact of white men with a shipful of negroes, 
which happened under circumstances that could compromise no 
one, and have been authentically entered on the medical record. 
One of these occurred to the late Dr. James Copland, author of 
the * Dictionary of Practical Medicine,” and it sufficed, along 
with observations made subsequently, to start Dr. Copland’s 
mind in the train of reasoning that Audouard was to follow 
independently a few years later. He says: 

‘*A small vessel, in which I was a passenger, was anchored, in May, 1817, 
a short distance from Sierra Leone ; and the ship’s boat, with four of the crew, 
was bringing me on board, when, a tornado suddenly overtaking us, we took 
shelter on board a ship recently brought into the harbor full of slaves, and 
near which we were at the time. The men belonging to the boat took shelter 
down between decks. I remained under a small poov on the quarter-deck. 
All these men in two or three days were seized with this disveiper [yellow 
fever], the vessel having just put to sea, and I escaped. The sick men were 
constantly kept on deck, free ventilation was enforced, and every possible 
precaution used, and no more were attacked. The organization of the negro, 
and the more extensive functions of the skin of this race as an excreting 
organ, give rise to the most offensive and foul state of the atmosphere when 
numbers of this race are confined in a limited space, and particularly in a 
humid and warm atmosphere. Indeed, nothing can be imagined more 
nauseous and depressing than the respiration of the air so contaminated ; 
and it may further be admitted that it so affects the organic nervous system 
and the blood as to develop this pestilence. . . . . The abcve fact, these 
considerations, and various occurrences or outbreaks of this distemper after 
communications with slave-ships that have come to my knowledge, induce 
me to attach some importance to this source of the evil, and to suggest that 
some endeavor should be made to ascertain the amount of credit it may 
deserve. . . . . If this opinion astothe probable origin of the infectious 
poison be not admitted, there is certainly none other deserving greater con- 
fidence, and we are left entirely in the dark as to the earliest origination of 
the mischief.” 

Dr. Copland’s suggestion of direct contact with a crowd of 
negroes goes only a little way, as he was himself aware; it 
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needed the somewhat different observations of Audouard (which 
Copland would seem not to have heard of even in 1858) to 
furnish a theory of yellow fever that would be wide enough for 
all the facts. But, before I come to that subject, I shall give 
two other instances, collected from the naval medical history of 
the period, to set beside Copland’s. The Regalia, British trans- 
port, was employed in 1815 in carrying black recruits from the 
Guinea coast to the West Indies. When on the coast the health 
of the ship had been excellent, but during the voyage much sick- 
ness, chiefly of the dysenteric kind, occurred among the blacks. 
Thereupon yellow fever broke out with great malignancy, attack- 
ing all on board except the blacks, who, from first to last, were 
exempt from the specific fever. The case of the Regalia is well 
known, and it used to be quoted as showing that yellow fever 
was only a form of malarial fever. the malarial miasm in this 
case having come from a quantity of green wood that had been 
shipped at Boa Vista. The green-wood theory was always im- 
probable, and the modern disentanglement of yellow fever from 
malarial remittents deprives it of whatever small probability it 
ever had. The other ease, which I take from Gillespie, is 
equally suggestive. The French frigate La Pique fell into the 
hands of the English when Martinique was taken, in 1794, and 
in November, 1795, was sent with a prize crew to Barbadoes. 
On the voyage they took two hundred negroes from a French 
vessel that was in danger of foundering. The negroes were 
confined in the hold, and in a short time yellow fever appeared 
among the La Pique’s crew, and proved fatal to one hundred 
and fifty of them, although it did not attack the negroes at all. 
“Such a mixture of men, strangers to each other,” says Gilles- 
pie, “ has been often found to occasion sickness in ships; and, 
together with other causes, fatally operated here before the 
arrival of the ship at Barbadoes. . . . This is a melancholy 
instance of the generation of a fatal epidemie on board ship 
at a time when the inhabitants of Barbadoes and the crews 
of the other ships in company remained free from any such 
disease.” 

The immunity of the pure-blood negro from yellow fever has 
often been remarked, and it comes so near to being a universal 
truth that its significance cannot be questioned. The full mean- 
ing of it will appear from the fact that, at Vera Cruz in 1866, 
when the soldiers of the French Expedition were dying of yellow 
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fever by hundreds there was not even a single case of the sick- 
ness in the regiment of five hundred black troops that the 
French had recruited in the Soudan and Nubia. The immunity 
from yellow fever that the negro of unmixed blood enjoys is, to 
my thinking, the most remarkable fact in pathology. Here is a 
race that, in the Western Hemisphere, lives in the very haunts 
of yellow fever, and yet passes unscathed through an epidemic, 
while hundreds of whites are dying around them. “In the 
natives of Africa,” says Doughty, a Jamaica physician of the 
beginning of the century, “the constitution appeared to me as 
secure against yellow fever as a person who has had the small- 
pox is against its recurrence.” He might have said, as secure 
as if they had had yellow fever itself. 

The explanation of this unique fact is supplied by the theory 
of Audouard, although that author gave hardly any heed to 
negro immunity. The poison of yellow fever, said Audouard, 
comes in the last resort from the discharge of the sick negro; it 
is generated by the fermentation or putrefaction of the dysen- 
terie and other filth of slave-ships. The scourings of slave-ships 
had been thrown out at the ports of debarkation to mix with the 
mud of creeks, careenages, and mangrove swamps, to fluctuate 
to and fro with the sluggish ebb and flow of the tide, to ferment 
under a tropical sun, and to taint the soil of the beach, the 
foundations of houses, and the water-conduits. All this poison- 
ous filth has accumulated most in the very quarters where 
negroes live, and it is in those amphibious quarters of towns in 
the West Indies and along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico that 
yellow fever lingers, and every now and then rises to an epi- 
demic. But it hardly touches the negro; it spares him in 
proportion to the purity of his racial characters. As the 
noxious miasmata that give rise to yellow fever have come 
from the negro body, they cannot poison the negro again. 
Yellow fever is what Sir Gilbert Blane calls a vicarious infee- 
tion; it is vicarious to the horrors of the “ middle passage.” 
Dr. Audouard’s theory thus acquires a certain ethical probability. 

The cireumstances at the small port in Biscay that first led 
Dr. Audouard to this conclusion may be taken as fairly typical 
of the conditions of the origin of yellow fever, not only at other 
Spanish ports, but also in the Western Hemisphere, and now 
and then on the west coast of Africa. It is for the most part 
not simply an affair of white men being in the same ship with 
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negroes, but of the filth of slave-ships getting into the harbor 
mud, and the soil where such ships had lain, and through its 
fermentation becoming a more or less enduring and transport- 
able specific infection. 

On the 2d of August, 1823, a brigantine owned in Bayonne, 
called the Donostiarra, arrived at Passages, a small fishing- 
place near San Sebastian, to dispose of the remainder of a cargo 
of West Indian produce shipped at Havana. For two or three 
weeks the Donostiarra was an emporium for the sale of sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, honey, bees-wax, ete. She lay on the beach, 
right before the houses and shops of Passages, being approach- 
able on foot at low tide. When the cargo was all disposed of, 
some necessary repairs on the hull were begun by the Passages 
carpenters on the 18th of August. Part of the planking of her 
bottom had to be renewed, and a piece of new keel put in; and 
the workmen had hardly begun when they began to fall ill, one 
after another; and they attributed their illness to a sickening 
smell that came from the foul bilges of the vessel as they opened 
them up. It became difficult to get other workmen to take 
their places, and extra pay had to be offered. Meanwhile two or 
three of the carpenters who had been first at work died, as well 
as a custom-house officer, and one or two other persons who had 
been about the ship. The sickness was one that the people of 
Passages, as well as the two doctors practicing there, had never 
seen before. It was evidently spreading in the place, and as a 
French army lay at San Sebastian, four or five miles away, the 
Government sent a commission of inquiry. One of the commis- 
sioners was Dr. Audouard, who had been sent on a similar 
mission to Barcelona two years before. The disease proved to 
be yellow fever, and it attacked more than a hundred persons, 
chiefly in the houses along the beach, causing forty deaths. The 
Donostiarra had left Havana in the beginning of June, with a 
clean bill of health. One of the crew died about the tenth day 
out, probably from the effects of drinking; and the remaining 
fourteen of a crew, with five passengers, arrived at Corunna in 
good health after a voyage of thirty-five days; and all remained 
well for ten days longer, while the vessel was in quarantine. 

It was thus difficult to trace the epidemic at Passages to 
eases of yellow fever on board. The clue that Dr. Audouard 
laid hold of was, that this innocent-looking brigantine, supply- 
ing tobacco, coffee, sugar, and honey to the Biscayan fishermen, 
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was engaged in the contraband slave-trade; she had taken out 
negroes from the west coast of Africa to Havana early in the 
year, and was now quietly completing her usual round voyage. 
This discovery led him to inquire again into the facts of the dis- 
astrous epidemic at Barcelona two years before, in which five 
thousand persons had died. It had been traced by common con- 
sent to two ships in particular,—the Grand Ture and the St. 
Joseph,— which had to be seuttled. The fresh inquiry proved that 
both of them were slavers, and that the dysenterie sickness and 
mortality among the negroes on board one of them during the 
trip immediately preceding had been exceptionally severe. 
These singular coincidences set Dr. Audouard thinking and in- 
quiring. He ealeulated that sixty or seventy ships were making 
the same kind of round voyages as the Donostiarra, the Grand 
Ture, and the St. Joseph; and he concluded that the same cir- 
cumstances that he found at Passages and Barcelona must have 
oceurred repeatedly at Cadiz, Seville, Malaga, Tortosa, the Bal- 
earic Isles, and other Spanish ports where yellow fever had been 
epidemic again and again, especially in those early years of the 
century, when the doom of the legitimate slave-trade had been 
pronouneed, and the traffic was passing into contraband hands. 
He pointed out, also, on the authority of Moreau de Jonnés, that 
whereas there had been fifty-seven epidemics in the American 
ports, from Newport down to New Orleans, during the sixteen 
years preceding the abolition of the traffie in 1808, there had 
been only seven in the sixteen vears following that event, and 
even these he thought might be due to the trade being carried 
on by stealth. Dr. Audouard lived long enough to see a still 
greater decrease of yellow fever on the Atlantic sea-board of the 
United States, and to see the fever establish itself as a new dis- 
ease at Rio and other Brazilian ports in 1849, the slave-trade 
having been diverted to Brazil, when all other countries except 
the Spanish Antilles had given it up. 

In seeking to explain all the outbreaks of yellow fever, it is 
necessary to keep in mind that it has certain great endemic cen- 
ters, such as Havana, at which the peculiar kind of filth that 
causes it has been discharged in material quantities, penetrating 
the mud of harbors and the soil of low-lying quarters of towns, 
where it has fermented and its virus multiplied, and has so 
become a long-enduring—I do not say permanent—source of 
poisonous miasmata. The poison has been carried from these 
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harbors over and over again in the bilges of wooden ships; it 
has entered through their opening seams, and has arisen in 
noxious vapors to infect the crew; and, as we have seen in the 
instances that occurred in Spain, it has even delayed its destrue- 
tive power until it has crossed the ocean and mixed with the 
shore mud of a distant port. It becomes even more virulent 
than amidst its primitive mud, when it is sucked up through 
the planking of a ship’s bottom, to ferment in airless recesses of 
her hold. In this way wooden ships, that have been lying up in 
West Indian and Brazilian ports, have become sources of dan- 
ger, even in recent times, to New York, St. Nazaire, and Swansea, 
and may be sources of danger for some time to come. They are 
dangerous, because they carry a material quantity of the specific- 
ally poisonous filth in their bilges; and it is noteworthy, says 
Blane, that the fevers arising from this cause “ are found some- 
times to be contagious and sometimes not, according to the 
intensity and nature of the effluvia.” 

I shall mention briefly the most terrible historical instance of 
ships charging themselves with the poisonous mud of a slave-port. 
On the capture of Port au Prince, Hayti, June 4, 1794, about forty 
merchantmen were found in the harbor, most of them large ves- 
sels, laden with cargoes of coffee, sugar, cotton, and indigo, which 
had been lying stowed in them from one to three years. During 
all that time, many of them had never had their holds opened, 
owing to the suspension of labor and business during the revo- 
lution. English prize crews were put on board to navigate them 
to Port Royal and other British West Indian ports, and they 
had hardly put to sea when yellow fever attacked them with 
unheard-of suddenness and virulence. One of the prizes was 
picked up by a Guinea man, and every man on board was found 
to be dead. Even the negroes who were put to clean them out 
took the fever and died. 

Of the prevalence of yellow fever at Havana I need not speak, 
nor is it necessary to point out that for two centuries slavers 
that entered that spacious bay might have been counted by the 
hundred in almost any year. The bay of Havana is land-locked 
on every side by high hills; it opens to the sea by a single nar- 
row channel; there are several shoals or mud-banks in its recesses, 
and the tide does not rise and fall more than three or four feet. 
The experience and reasonings of men who held no theories of 
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disease taught them that there was something wrong with the 
sea-water at Havana. La Roche says: 


“The water of the bay is often very offensive ; all vessels pump their bilge- 
water into it, and it cannot be changed. It is so full of decomposing mate- 
rials that the British naval service has a standing order not to use the water 
for any purpose on board. The United States ship-of-war Macedonian arrived 
from Boston at Havana, April 28, 1822, with a healthy crew. There was no 
yellow fever in Havana at the time. Water was let into the hold at intervals 
between the 28th of April and the 7th of May; when the captain, hearing 
of the standing rule in the English navy, discontinued the practice. A few 
days after being let in, the water in the bilges was found to be very filthy and 
offensive, so much so that, when it was being pumped out, all of the crew 
except the men required for the pumps were sent either to a distance in the 
boats or into the tops. The chain-cable, when hove in, was found covered with 
an offensive gelatinous substance. The first case of yellow fever on board 
occurred on the 8th of May, and the patient died on the 11th; another death 
oceurred on the 19th, and then the disease spread rapidly and fatally among 
the erew and officers ; and, although the vessel put to sea, she continued to 
be a source of infection for several months, one hundred and one out of a 
company of three hundred and seventy-six dying of yellow fever. In this 
ease the putrid sea-water of Havana harbor was the source of yellow fever ; 
and such putridity can have had no other origin than the accumulated filth 
of hundreds of slave-ships discharged into it for two centuries.” 


Space does not permit me to give all the evidence that I have 
put together of this kind. The writings of Lind, Trotter, and 
Gillespie furnish graphic descriptions of the careenages of Port 
Royal, in Martinique; of English Harbor, in Antigua; of 
Bridgetown, in Barbadoes ; of Port au Prince, in Hayti, and the 
like. There is always the sweltering mud, the noxious exhala- 
tions, the air kept stagnant by the inclosure of hills, and the 
English sailors dying on board the ships-of-war like rotten 
sheep. Speaking of yellow fever at Bridgetown, in 1694, Lind 
says: “Captain Thomas Sherman, of H. M. 8. Tiger, in the two 
years that he lay there, buried out of her six hundred men, as 
he told me, though his complement was but two hundred.” 
Again, the same writer says of English Harbor, in Antigua: 
“The stagnated air becomes so unwholesome that men, after 
being there a few days, are suddenly seized with violent vomit- 
ings, headaches, delirium, ete., and in two or three days more 
the dissolved mass of blood issues from every pore. In such 
places the water of the sea itself would probably become putrid, 
and destructive to the very fish, were it not kept in motion by a 
gentle flux and reflux, which may be perceived every day.” Once 
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more, Gillespie says of the yellow fever at Port Royal in 1794: 
“ The disease did not make any rapid progress until the ship had 
remained some weeks in the bay of Trois Islets, where the 
sultry calms that reigned in August and continued all the 
hurricane months, the vitiated state of the internal air of the 
ship, from dampness, foul ballast, the steam of bilge-water, and 
the like, promoted the spreading of the disease. . . . The con- 
tagion, which had been remarked to be active on board, did not 
seem to be powerful in exciting the disease on shore; few, if 
any, persons were infected by it on land.” 

But it wants a great deal more than the natural exhalations 
of even a tropical harbor, or the mangrove swamps around it, to 
produce yellow fever. Something has been added to the natural 
mud of some of those harbors, and that something was the filth 
pumped out or thrown overboard from every slaver that had 
arrived during a period of nearly two hundred years. The 
cleaning out of a slaver after a run from Africa was no ordinary 
business; white men could not be got to do it, probably because 
the effluvia did not agree with their health, and the blackest of 
Kroomen from Sierra Leone were set to the task. But the risk 
of the whites was by no means confined to the actual cleaning 
out of the ship’s hold. The filth was not by any means got rid 
of when it was thrown into the water of a land-locked and 
almost tideless harbor; it entered into the composition of the 
mud, and even tainted the sea-water itself. The noxious exhala- 
tions, or miasmata, which have at all times and in every place 
been assigned as the cause of yellow fever, are not the natural 
exhalations of the soil or water, nor can they arise from soil and 
water fouled by ordinary sewage. The filth that breeds it is the 
filth of another race, and, furthermore, it is the peculiar filth of 
the “ middle passage.” 

How long that taint can linger in a harbor’s mud, or in the 
alluvial foundations of houses along the shore, it would be 
hazardous to pronounce. Certain it is, that the soil of Philadel- 
phia and the mud of the Delaware are long since clear of it, 
nor is it likely that it still exists to any considerable extent in 
the soil of Charleston ; and we may assume that the Gulf and 
West Indian ports would not have retained it for so many years 
after they ceased to receive its annual accretions, but for the 
sluggishness of their waters. The plunging tides of the Atlantie 
have almost washed away the traces of a cruel traffie that once 
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visited every American port from Cape Cod to the Cape of 
Florida, a traffic that brought in its train the far-reaching 
Nemesis that wrong-doing never fails to bring. It may take 
long to remove the last traces of slave-ships in the bay of 
Havana, and efface the memory of wrongs that even the deep 
water of the sea refuses to hide; but the ministers of Nature 
are silently working to preserve both the physical and the moral 
order, and even along the Spanish main there is something to 
hope from 


“The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores.” 


C. CREIGHTON. 


SHALL THE JURY SYSTEM BE ABOLISHED ? 


In a recent number of this magazine appeared an article on 
“Juries and Jurymen.” The writer, Judge Pitman, of Massa- 
chusetts, took the ground that, while some improvements could 
be made, the jury system was good in the main, and should be 
retained. With reference to the improvements suggested, I 
have nothing to say. Some of them, as, for instance, allowing 
three-fourths of the jury to find a verdict in civil cases, have 
been tried in California, and possibly in other States, and have 
been found to work well enough. But they are subordinate to 
the main question, and can have but little interest for general 
readers. I believe the main question— whether the system itself 
is good—to be worthy of discussion ; and as I cannot agree with 
the learned writer of the article referred to, I will briefly ex- 
amine the reasons that he adduces in support of the system, and 
then set forth my objections to it. 

His opening argument is, that serving on juries has an edu- 
cating influence upon the citizen, and, while not going so far as 
De Tocqueville, he agrees with that writer in the following: 
“Tt teaches men to practice equity; every man learns to judge 
his neighbor as he would himself be judged, . . . and this is 
the soundest preparation for free institutions.” I doubt whether 
this is practically true. But let us assume that it is true. The 
answer is, that to teach men equity, or to be good citizens, is not 
the purpose of the jury system. Its purpose is to assist in the 
administration of justice; and if it does not do that, it is mani- 
festly a failure. Any educating influence that it may have is wholly 
incidental and collateral. If it fails in its purpose, it is no argu- 
ment for its continuance that it has some incidental effect that 
is beneficial. As well might it be said in defense of a legislature 
that passed nothing but bad laws, that its sessions afforded 
splendid practice for the members, and that, if they should only 
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be reélected a sufficient, number of times, they would develop 
into a body of Solons who would do honor to the country. 

He next says: “The common law itself has grown up 
alongside of, and has been established in its principles with 
a reference to, trial by jury; so that the latter has be- 
come a congruous part of the former. Certain elementary 
rules of law are so closely associated with this system of proced- 
ure that change in one would require alteration in the other.” 
The inference evidently intended is, that any such change would 
be bad. But it is not perceived how a change would be required. 
The learned writer has not mentioned any rule of substantive 
law which, so far as I can see, would be changed by the abolition 
of the jury system. He gives but two illustrations of the 
change he apprehends, viz., the rule that in criminal proseeu- 
tions the jury are to give the accused the benefit of a reasonable 
doubt, and the rule that in actions for negligence they are to 
ascertain what was “ such care as men of ordinary prudence and 
capacity would take under like cireumstances in the conduct and 
management of their own affairs.” But how are these rules 
different when applied by a judge from what they are when 
applied by a jury? The rules of law are the same in each case, 
and would be laid down in precisely the same language by 
courts and text-book writers. Is it not apparent that the only 
difference is in the instruments through which they are applied ? 
In one sense it may be said that the reasonable doubt of twelve 
men is a different thing from the reasonable doubt of one 
man; but in precisely the same sense it may be said that the 
reasonable doubt of one jury is a different thing from that of 
another jury. Surely the learned writer would not say that the 
law is changed every time a case goes before a different jury! 
What he evidently means is, that the rules mentioned would be 
better applied by a jury than by a judge. But this is assuming 
the question at issue. 

No other instances than the two referred to are given by 
Judge Pitman, and it is therefore difficult to appreciate the 
nature of the change he apprehends; and until the nature of 


‘any particular change is known, it cannot be determined whether 


such change is desirable or not. Several of the rules of the com- 

mon law itself were simply barbarous. Equity jurisprudence is 

nothing but the body of rules devised by enlightened chancellors 

during several centuries, for the purpose of evading the harsh 
VOL. CXXXIX.—NO. 335. 26 
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and rigid rules of the common law, and for the protection of 
rights not recognized by it And the greater part of what is 
good in modern legislation upon legal questions is the incorpo- 
ration into the laws of the principles wrought out by courts of 
equity. It can hardly be affirmed that this process is finished, 
or that perfection has been attained. It is certainly not true 
that no change whatever would be undesirable. 

The next position is this: “One of the serious consequences 
of compelling the court to try all questions of fact as well as 
of law, is the danger of thus impairing the confidence of litigants 
in its impartiality. All understand that the judge does not 
make, but declares, the law, and so has no room for choice or 
personal bias. But, in deciding facts, he must necessarily judge 
and weigh parties and witnesses; and as the most ignorant 
think they ean decide readily as to the facts, while they know 
nothing of law, they assume to revise the judgment of the court; 
and what seems to them patent error they are apt to attribute 
to latent prejudice.” It is to be observed here that it is not 
charged that the judge would in fact be swayed by prejudice, or 
decide incorrectly, but that ignorant persons would be apt to 
think he did, and so lose confidence in him. But the same thing 
may be said of the present condition of affairs. It is not entirely 
true that a judge decides questions of law only. He has in al- 
most every action to decide questions that are governed by no 
fixed rules, but are said to be addressed to his “ discretion ”; 
and the exercise of this discretion furnishes as much room for 
personal bias as the decision of an issue of fact could, and so 
gives rise to the same danger of distrust and loss of confidence. 

But, aside from the foregoing, I do not think experience 
bears out the assertion that ignorant persons, although criti- 
cising decisions of fact, abstain from questioning decisions as to 
the law. It seems to me that they criticise the one quite as 
much as the other. With the mass of mankind, ignorance is not 
a reason for refraining from distrust or criticism. So far from 
it, the less the average man understands about a thing, the more 
apt he is to distrust it, and the most ignorant are the most 
prone to eriticise and denounce. Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread. If we were to shape our action so as to avoid the 
distrust of such people, we should be like the man in the fable, 
who began by riding his ass; then, in order to meet the views of 
the passers-by, let his son ride; then got on with the boy, and 
finally carried the ass himself. 
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“ Another serious objection to the proposed change would be 
the additional labor imposed on the judiciary.” This objection 
is probably confined to the individuals who at present constitute 
that class. The problem, however, is to find out what is most 
beneficial to the whole community, and not what is most condu- 
cive to the comfort of a small fraction of it. If a sacrifice is 
necessary, some victim will probably be found in the adjacent 
bushes. 

The main thought of the writer of the article referred to is, 
that facts could not be as well decided by a judge as by a jury. 
This is not asserted in terms as a universal proposition; it is 
asserted only with reference to one of the classes of actions 
mentioned by the writer; but it is implied throughout the 
article in question, and is plainly what the writer means. And 
it is evident that if judges can decide the facts as well as juries 
ean, the existence of the latter is without justification; a simple 
and inexpensive machinery being preferable to a complicated 
and expensive one, if the work turned out by them be the same. 
Is there any reason, @ priori, why a judge cannot decide the 
facts as well as a body of men taken at random from the com- 
munity? He is a man as they are. In modern times at least, 
he is no recluse, but is as much a man of the world as is the 
average juryman; and he has the advantage of having a trained 
mind. There can be no advantage in mere numbers, for the 
“average intelligence” of a jury cannot rise higher than the 
intelligence of the best of them, which is usually much below 
that of the judge. But it is not ordinarily profitable to resort 
to a priori reasoning, when experience can be appealed to; and 
we have the advantage of experience in this case. In equity a 
judge always decides the facts. In exceptional eases, it is true, 
a chancellor takes the opinion of a jury as to the facts of a 
case; but even in such eases the opinion of the jury is not 
binding, but is merely advisory; and the judge must ultimately 
pass upon the facts himself. It may be asserted, therefore, that 
in equity the judges always decide the facts; and this is true 
not only of the judge who hears the ease in the first instance, 
but also (unless where changed by statute) of the judges on 
appeal. They have been doing this in England for several cent- 
uries, and for the last century in many of the American States. 
The experience has therefore been sufficiently extensive, and it has 
demonstrated that judges can decide facts at least as well, and, as 
many think, a great deal better than juries. Any competent chan- 
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cery practitioner would smile if asked whether experience 
showed that chancellors could not decide facts as well as 
juries ean. 

So much for the reasons adduced in favor of the jury system. 
Let us now see what can be urged against it. In the foregoing 
paragraph the experience of courts of equity was appealed to in 
order to show that judges could decide facts at least as well as 
juries. If this be true, it would seem to follow that the more 
expensive and cumbrous machinery should be done away with. 
The jury system is expensive. In California the fee is two 
dollars a day to each juror in civil cases, making an expense of 
twenty-four dollars a day. When it is remembered that many 
trials are very long, this is a cruel charge upon the losing party. 
I am not familiar with the charges in other States, but a much 
more moderate fee amounts to a considerable sum at the end of 
along trial. The system is also complicated. The jurors do not 
know the law; they have to be instrueted therein by the judge, 
and after hearing their lecture, they are supposed to be quite 
able to apply the principles laid down to the facts of the case as 
determined by themselves. It would be surprising if an untrained 
man hearing a lecture once upon a new subject should be able 
to seize upon the rules, exceptions, and qualifications stated 
therein, so as to be able to apply them correctly. I believe that 
juries do not sueceed in doing so once in a hundred times. Cases 
where they render both a special and a general verdict furnish 
frequent examples of this; and if any judge will take pains to 
talk familiarly with jurors after a trial, as to the grounds 
of their decision, as the writer has frequently done, he will often 
be amazed at their crude notions of what has been told them. A 
judge cannot, of course, act upon information received from 
jurors as to the grounds of their verdict ; and where there is any 
conflict in the testimony it can never be known, in a legal sense, 
whether the jury reached their conclusion through an erroneous 
impression of the law, or a certain view of the evidence. It must 
therefore be presumed on appeal that they fully understood and 
correctly applied the law given them by the judge; and although 
they may not have understood it at all, an error in the charge is 
ground for setting aside the verdict. The machinery, therefore, 
of jury trials is both expensive and complicated, and even if trials 
by the judge without a jury turned out no better work, the 
change must be beneficial. 
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But the jury system also entails frequent miscarriages of 
justice, permitting thousands of notorious criminals to escape, 
and disposing of important rights of property not according to 
law, but in accordance with the prejudice and sympathies of 
comparatively ignorant men, thus depriving the law of what 
should be one of its most prominent characteristics, namely, 
certainty. Every one who has had experience with juries, or 
has observed the results of their work, must know that such 
is the fact. Instances of note will readily oceur; for example, 
the Dukes-Nutt cases in Pennsylvania, the Cash-Shannon 
ease in South Carolina, the Elliott-Buford case in Kentucky, 
the Star-Route case in Washington, and the Bender case in 
Ohio, which last was the oceasion of the Cincinnati riot. 
Every county in every State in the Union ean furnish ex- 
amples, and the verdict of a jury has become almost a synonym 
for uncertainty. 

But it will be objected that the institution has been handed 
down to us through many generations, and that if it works so 
badly it surely would not have survived. It is true that the 
institution is of great antiquity, and that this raises a presump- 
tion in its favor; but like many another thing it has long sur- 
vived its usefulness. Men are prone to reverence the customs 
of their fathers, and frequently cling to mere forms after the 
substance has gone; and this is not wholly-without justification. 
Let us, therefore, in deference to the antiquity of the system, 
inquire why it is that it has existed so long and become so 
endeared to the Anglo-Saxon heart. The answer is, I think, 
that it once was suited to the times and was productive of good 
results; but the times have changed, and it is no longer so. 
What endeared it to the English people was its independence, 
its resistance to the oppression of the Government and the upper 
classes. Government was strong in those days, and carried out 
its measures with a heavy hand; and the upper classes inherited 
a large portion of the power and prestige of their feudal ances- 
tors. It was very natural that an institution that withstood 
oppression should become dear to the oppressed, and this more 
than atoned for its imperfections. But a great change has come 
over society. The upper classes have been effaced for all prac- 
tical purposes. The powers of the Government have been 
limited, and, so far as its control over the citizen is concerned, 
it is not even strong enough to have an inflexible administration 
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of its own laws. It is no longer a function of juries, therefore, 
to resist oppression. 

In addition to this, the spirit of the age has changed. Men 
are no longer of that stern stuff which exacted an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth. Sentiment, benevolence, and philan- 
throphy have become potent forces. Conscientious scruples 
against capital punishment are common, and numbers of men 
shrink from the idea of having blood on their hands, even in a 
legal way ; some would no more condemn a man to death than 
they would earry the sentence into exeeution. These feelings 
are easily appealed to by an adroit advocate, and the results are 
deplorable. In about half the cases crime goes uupunished, 
or is punished in a very inadequate degree. The result is, 
that bad men are not deterred from crime; it is an even 
chance whether they will be pumshed at all, and they prefer 
to take that chance rather than restrain the passions of the 
moment. And men who are not bad take the law into their own 
hands ; they feel that the law will not protect them, and they 
seek to protect themselves. These causes lead to that frequency 
of homicide which is the great stain of American civilization. 

. With reference to civil cases, the cause last mentioned does 
not, as a matter of course, apply. The main reason of the bad 
results of jury trials in civil cases 1s that the questions arising 
in modern trials are usually too complex for untrained minds. 
In Lord Ellenborough’s time, a trial was ordinarily an affair of 
an hour or so. In our time, it is ordinarily an affair of several 
days, frequently of several weeks, and not seldom of several 
months. The average juryman cannot hold the case in his head, 
and the result is that he gives his verdict in accordance with his 
sympathies or prejudices. The fatal objection to a jury is its 
ignorance. Where the citizen is left to himself, he does not 
usually prefer to seek the aid of ignorance to guide him in the 
affairs of life. If his health is affected, he goes to a physician; 
if his property is assailed, he goes to an attorney. He hies him 
to the butcher for meat, and to the baker for bread, and so on 
with reference to his other affairs; but the law, however difficult 
and delicate may be the occasion, employs its agents without 
reference to knowledge or other qualification. In this way a 
cobbler may be ealled upon to decide a question of commercial 
usage ; a blacksmith, a question as to the proper degree of skill 
in repairing a watch; a saloon-keeper, a question as to the 
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re, value of a slandered character; an old-clothes man, a question” 
: as to the proper degree of skill in running a railway ; and so on 
en ad infinitum. 


ye For the foregoing reasons, it is believed that it would be a 
n- great reform to abolish the jury system, and allow the judge to 
les pass upon the facts as well as the law. It is true that he might 
on be called upon to decide questions of which he had no previous 
1a knowledge ; but it is to be remembered that, after deciding such 
an a case, he is not dismissed, as a juryman is, but can carry the 
gs fruits of the investigation to the next case of the kind. He 
ire could not hold office very long without becoming experienced as 
ed, to the questions that most frequently arise, and the advantage 
18, of a trained mind and skill and experience in weighing evidence 
en is inealeulable. Whether this reform will come in our time, 
fer quere? 


he Ropert Y. Hayne. 
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THE GENESIS OF TENNYSON’S “MAUD.” 


Not a few among the most devout worshipers and ardent 
admirers of Tennyson’s genius, in spite of the obloquy and 
abuse lavishly heaped upon it at its first appearance, have long 
cherished the noble poem of “‘ Maud” as the consummate flower 
of his highest artistic work; standing midway, as it does, be- 
tween the early efflorescence of his school-boy and under-graduate 
effusions and the decline and fall of his septuagenarian period. 

The substance of this poem was first given to the world in 
the summer of 1855, while the Crimean war-fever was at its 
height, and the war-passages of the concluding section or part 
were probably an after-thought. At any rate, that section of 
the poem, which begins, O that ’twere possible,” * and which 
stood in the first edition as the twenty-fourth and in the second 
as the twenty-sixth (the germ from which the whole poem 
eventually sprang), was originally published eighteen years 
previously, as far back as 1837, in the pages of a long-forgotten 
and now almost unattainable miscellany, entitled “ The Tribute: 
a Collection of Miscellaneous Unpublished Poems, by Various 
Authors, edited by Lord Northampton ;” whence, as the late 
Mr. George Brimley remarked,t it is “ now recovered, and set as 
a jewel amid jewels.” “ There is nothing,” he says, “ that presents 
the incipient stage of madness, springing from the wrecked affee- 
tions, with more of reality and pathos” than this poem. These 
stanzas elicited incidentally from the “ Edinburgh Review” { its 

* It seems probable that the opening lines or key-note of these “Stanzas” 
may have been suggested by a passage in Webster’s ‘‘ Duchess of Malfi”: 


“O that it were possible we might 
But hold some two days’ conference with the dead! 
From them I should learn something I am sure 
I never shall learn here.” 


t “Cambridge Essays,” 1855, p. 268. 
¢ October, 1837, p. 108. 
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first notice of Tennyson. “ We do not profess,” says the re- 
viewer, “perfectly to understand the somewhat mysterious con- 
tribution of Mr. Alfred Tennyson, entitled ‘Stanzas,’ but amidst 
some quaintness, and some occasional absurdities of expression, 
it is not difficult to detect the hand of a true poet in those 
stanzas which describe the appearance of a visionary form, by 
which the writer is supposed to be haunted amidst the streets of 
a crowded city.” And last, but not least, Mr. Algernon Swin- 
burne, speaking of some of the chief contributions to “ that fort- 
unate volume of miscellaneous verse,” describes this one as 
“ what seems to certain readers the poem of deepest charm and 
fullest delight of pathos and melody ever written even by Mr. 
Tennyson; since recast into new form, and refreshed with new 
beauty, to fit it for reappearance among the crowning passages 
of Maud.” Instead of the concluding stanza, 


‘*But the broad light glares and beats,” 


as it now appears in “ Maud,” the “ Stanzas,” as they originally 
stood in the * Tribute,” after 


“To the regions of thy rest,” 
closed as follows: 


‘* But she tarries in her place, 
And I paint the beauteous face 
Of the maiden that I lost, 

In my inner eyes again, 

Lest my heart be overborne 
By the thing I hold in scorn, 
By a dull mechanie ghost 
And a juggle of the brain. 


**T ean shadow forth my bride 
As I knew her fair and kind, 
As I woo’d her for my wife; 
She is lovely by my side 

In the silence of my life — 
’Tis a phantom of the mind. 


“Tis a phantom fair and good; 
I can call it to my side, 
So to guard my life from ill, 
Though its ghastly sister glide 
And be moved around me still 
With the moving of the blood, 
That is moved not of the will. 
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* Let it pass, the dreary brow, 
Let the dismal face go by. 
Will it lead me to the grave? 
Then I lose it: it will fly. 

Can it overlast the nerves? 

Can it overlive the eye? 

But the other, like a star, 
Through the channel windeth far 
Till it fade and fail and die, 

To its Archetype that waits 

Clad in light by golden gates— 
Clad in light the Spirit waits 

To embrace me in the sky.” 


All this was omitted when the “Stanzas” were remodeled to 
appear in the poem of “ Maud,” which appears to have grown 
out of a remark of the poet’s friend and neighbor, the late Sir 
John Simeon, of Swainston, to whom Tennyson had read the 


lines 
“© that ‘twere possible.” 


Mrs. Richmond Ritchie (better known as Miss Thackeray) 
relates that Sir John Simeon said, “it seemed to him as if some- 
thing were wanting to explain the story of this poem, and so by 


degrees it all grew.” A curious and significant anecdote, explan- 
atory also of the sense of a verse of the poem, is told on the 
authority of Mr. Henry Sidgwick. Tennyson was reading the 
poem to a silent company, assembled in the twilight. When he 
came to the lines opening the twelfth section : 


“Birds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Mand, Mand, Maud, 
They were crying and calling,” 


he stopped short, and asked an authoress who happened to be 
present what birds these were. Much embarrassed, and feeling 
that she must speak, and that the eyes of the whole company were 
upon her, the lady faltered out, “ Nightingales, sir.” “ Pooh!” 
said Tennyson, “what a cockney you are! Nightingales don’t 
say ‘Maud. Rooks do, or something like it. Caw, caw, caw, 
caw.” Then he went on reading. 

A sketch by the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti, dated 1855, of 
“Tennyson reading Maud,” is at present in the possession of 
Robert Browning, the poet, who, together with his wife, was of 
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the party. It was exhibited at the Rossetti Exhibition of the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, shortly after the painter's death ; 
and a wood-engraving from it appeared in “ Harper’s Magazine,” 
for December, 1883, accompanied by an article from the pen of 
Mrs. Ritchie, the daughter of Thackeray. Mr. Joseph Truman, 
himself one of the most noticeable of the lesser constellation of 
living poets, paid a visit to Farringford, the poet’s home in the 
Isle of Wight, a quarter of a century ago, and had the privilege 
of hearing him read “ Mand,” with many passages and lines now 
omitted. The question as to the madness of the hero of “ Maud” 
has been almost as much, as variously, and as fruitlessly dis- 
cussed as that of the madness of “ Hamlet.” It will be interest- 
ing in this connection to note that a set of proof-sheets of the 
second edition (considerably revised and enlarged, and published 
in 1856) bore the title of “ Maud; or, the Madness,” but this 
second title, an after-thought, and probably intended as a sop to 
the eritical Cerberus, was rescinded before publication. In the 
edition of 1859 the poem was divided into two parts, and subse- 
quently into three. In the later editions it is entitled, ‘ Maud: 
a Monodrama.” 

A defender of the work appeared in the person of Dr. Robert 


James Mann, who published an elaborate brochure of eighty 
pages on the spirit and purpose of the poem, entitled, ‘* Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Maud’ Vindicated : an Explanatory Essay.” The poet ap- 
pears to have approved of his commentator’s interpretation, 
for he writes to Dr. Mann as follows: 


“No one with this essay before him ean in future pretend to misunder- 
stand my dramatic poem, ‘Maud’; your commentary is as true as it is full.” 


In a small anonymous volume of poems, entitled “ Tonica,” * 
another defender came forward with some lines of considerable 
merit, entitled, “ After Reading ‘ Maud,’ September, 1855.” Three 
years ago the writer of the present paper was privileged to see 
the original proof-sheets of the first edition of “ Maud.” <A long 
printed passage, of remarkable power and pungency, describing 
in seathing language the young lord-lover whom the heroine’s 
brother desires to foree on her, was scored out in these proofs 
and never appeared in the published poem. It begins with the 
second stanza of the tenth section, after the lines closing the 
first, as they still stand: 

* Smith, Elder & Co., 1858, pp. 61-64. 
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** And over the sullen-purple moor 
(Look at it) pricking a cockney ear.” 


The canceled passage runs as follows: 


Il. 


“What, has he found my jewel out, 
This babe-faced lord? I am sure it was he, 
Bound for the Hall, and perhaps for a bride. 
Blithe would her brother’s acceptance be. 
Maud could be gracious, too, no doubt, 
To the dawdling drawl of the tender ape, 
His bought commission and padded shape, 
His one-half grain of sense, and his three 
Straw-color’d hairs upon either side 
Of a rabbit mouth that is ever agape. 


Ill. 


“Now are they serf-like, horribly bland, 
To this lord-captain up at the Hall: 
Will she smile if he presses her hand? 
Captain? he to hold a command! 
He ean hold a eue, he ean pocket a ball. 
And, sure, not a bantam cockrel lives 
With a weaker crow upon English land, 
Whether he boast of a horse that gains, 
Or eackle his own applause, when he gives 
A filthy story at second-hand, 
Where the point is miss’d and the filth remains. 


IV. 


“Bought commission! can such as he 
Be wholesome guards for an English throne, 
When if France but make a lunge, why she, 
God knows, might prick us to the backbone? 


v. 


‘What use for a single mouth to rage 
At the rotten creak of the old machine, 
Tho’ it makes friend weep and enemy smile, 
That here in the face of a watchful age 
The sons of a graybeard-ridden isle 
Should dance in a round of old routine, 
And, a few great families lead the reels, 
While pauper manhood lies in the dirt, 
And Favor and Wealth, with gilded heels, 
Trample service and tried desert.” 
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In the original proofs, the “shining daffodil” of the pub- 
lished version appears, in two places, as “ the sweet Narcissus” : 


“The sweet Narcissus dead, and Orion low in his grave.” 


“And the sweet Narcissus dies, and the charioteer 
And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion’s grave low down in the west.” 


In these original proofs, Maud’s brother is not described as 
“the Sultan”; that epithet was an after-thought. Three well- 
known lines describing him run thus in the first draft : 


‘‘But his essences made the Morning sick, 
And barbarous opulence jewel-thick 
Flash’d on his obstinate-finger’d hands.” 


Enough has been said to show into what a refiner’s furnace 
this most artistic, if not flawless, work of the most artistic of 
living poets was cast, before it came forth in its present shape- 
liness, purity, and perfection of workmanship. 


RicHarRD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MACHINE GUNS. 


THE prominent position now accorded to machine guns in 
naval and military armaments, as well as the increasing interest 
evinced of late in all matters pertaining to them, might lead to 
the supposition that they are a comparatively recent production, 
whereas small-bore weapons of the kind, termed organ guns, 
were employed by the military as early as the fourteenth century. 
And yet it requires a great stretch of imagination to treat the 
organ guns as the prototype of such weapons as the Gatling, 
Nordenfelt, Gardner, and other modern rifle-caliber guns. 

Machine guns have been rapidly developed in the past few 
years, and the question of naval machine-gun armaments daily 
assumes increasing importance. The demand for naval machine 
guns has been brought about partly by the very decided advance 
effected in their construction — more particularly in regard to 
those of rifle caliber—and partly by the introduction of powerful 
torpedo boats. This latter cause has necessitated some special 
means for affording to the huge and costly iron-clad an effective 
protection against the attack of boats armed with the White- 
head or other equally destructive torpedo; for the swift and 
stealthy movements of these craft, and the suddenness of their 
onslaught, render the ordinary armament of an iron-clad com- 
paratively useless for this purpose; besides, the torpedo boat 
offers but a small target to the ship’s guns even when an attack 
is made in the day-time. And the creation of a special class 
of swift cruisers for the protection as well as for the destruction 
of commerce on the high seas, and the determination of some of 
the naval powers to enroll, in time of war, the principal steamers 
of the mereantile marine as ships of war, have together hastened 
the improvement of the guns. 

There are practically three distinct classes of machine guns, 
viz., those of rifle caliber, firing only rifle bullets; those of one- 
inch caliber, firing only solid shot ; and those of one-and-a-quarter- 
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inch caliber and upward, which by the Geneva Convention are 
entitled to fire shells. Thus we have: First, rifle-caliber ma- 
chine guns, sometimes termed small-bore machine guns, and 
mitrailleuses. Second, one-inch caliber machine guns. Third, 
shell machine guns. Of the latter the heavier forms are usually 
spoken of as “rapid” or “quick” firing guns, for the reason 
that they are loaded by hand, and not, as in the ease of the 
other weapons, by automatic means, and therefore the expression 
“machine” is not considered applicable to them. 

I purpose to consider separately the employment of machine 
guns, first for naval and secondly for military purposes. For 
naval use, the first of the three classes of weapons—rifle-caliber ma- 
chine guns — must be subdivided into three sections, viz., heavy, 
medium, and light guns, dependent upon the total weight of the 
weapon, and not on the number of its barrels. Heavy rifle-cali- 
ber machine guns would comprise all such weapons as are of 
too great weight, and occupy too much space, to be conveniently 
mounted in the tops of a ship, or in the smaller boats of the 
vessel, or cannot be moved with ease by men with drag-ropes 
when employed in shore operations. The Gardner five-barrel, 
the Gatling ten-barrel, and the Nordenfelt twelve, ten, and seven- 
barrel guns, are representatives of the heavy rifle-caliber machine 
guns. Still, the term “heavy” can only be applied compara- 
tively, for the heaviest of the above-named guns—the Gardner 
five-barrel and the Nordenfelt twelve-barrel— weigh only about 
two hundred and eighty pounds each, while the seven-barrel gun 
of the latter system weighs only one hundred and thirty-eight 
pounds. Medium rifle-caliber machine guns comprise those 
which can be conveniently placed in the tops and smaller boats 
of a ship, and which do not require animal transport on shore, 
but can be drawn or carried by the men of the gun detachment. 
The Gardner two-barrel and Nordenfelt and Gatling five-barrel 
guns are representatives of this section. Lastly, are those rifle- 
ealiber machine guns which are exceptionally light, such as the 
Gardner single-barrel and the Nordenfelt three, two, and single- 
barrel guns. With the exception of the three-barrel weapon of 
the latter system, weighing some fifty-six pounds, it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether any of the guns of this section possess 
really practical advantages over a good repeating rifle. 

Till lately, the Montigny (thirty-seven barrels) and the 
Gatling (ten barrels) rifle-caliber machine guns were the only 
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naval weapons of this nature in general use, and practically the 
only representatives of that class,—the former being employed 
in the Italian navy, and the latter in the American, English, 
Russian, and other navies; whilst now we find included in the 
small-bore, or rifle-caliber class of machine guns, specially 
devised weapons for the particular work they are required to 
perform, which have in common the property of great rapidity 
of fire, and automatic loading, firing, and extracting mechanism. 

The vast improvement effected in the construction of machine 
guns of rifle caliber will be at once apparent from a glance at the 
following statement: The Gatling ten-barrel gun, above referred 
to, weighs four hundred and fifty pounds, and its rate of fire 
for one minute is about five hundred shots ; while the Nordenfelt 
and the improved Gatling ten-barrel guns, weighing each about 
two hundred and thirty pounds, ean fire a thousand shots a 
minute. Again, the Nordenfelt five-barrel gun, which weighis 
but one hundred and twenty-eight pounds, has a greater rapidity 
of fire than the original pattern Gatling ten-barrel gun. Lastly, 
the Montigny, with its thirty-seven barrels, weighs three hun- 
dred and seventy pounds, and fires only three hundred shots a 
minute,—not so great a rapidity as the Nordenfelt three-barrel 


The heavy weapons are intended partly for ship defense and 
partly for the armament of the small cutters, life-boats, ete., 
of a man-of-war. The medium weapons would be the most 
generally useful, as they can be employed for a variety of pur- 
poses, but are more particularly intended for mounting in the 
tops of a ship and for service on shore as naval landing guns. 
The medium rifle-caliber machine guns would probably form the 
entire equipment of troop-ships, dispatch vessels, gunboats, and 
such craft. The light weapons seem to have no actual place in 
naval machine-gun armaments, unless it be the Nordenfelt 
three-barrel gun for mounting in the tops of the smaller ships, 
or as an exceptionally light and handy landing gun. The 
necessity for the employment of a weapon such as the heavy 
or medium rifle-caliber machine gun, in modern naval war- 
fare, results from the fact that the crews of even our largest 
men-of-war are numerically very much weaker than those of 
the line-of-battle ships of twenty years ago. And though, as far 
as iron-clads are concerned, no deliberate attempt to board may 
be made, yet, owing to the introduction of the ram, this function 
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of naval warfare will often be rendered obligatory by two ships, 
which have failed in an attempt to ram, falling aboard and 
becoming locked together. In such case the success of an 
attempt to board by one or other of the ships’ crews will 
depend in a great measure on the actual power of rifle fire that 
ean be brought into play to sweep a clear passage for the first 
rush of the boarders. 

In future naval engagements, whether between fleets or 
single ships, the ram will form the principal engine of attack, 
thus affording to the rifle-caliber machine gun every opportunity 
for proving the effectiveness and the deadly nature of its fire, 
by sweeping an enemy’s decks, and pouring into her gun-ports 
and tops a hail of rifle bullets, and by discharging volley after 
volley against the conning towers, in the probability that one or 
more of the bullets will pass through the loop-holes or direeting- 
ports and kill, wound, or at least distract the attention of, the 
officers and men confined therein to such a degree that at the 
critical moment the enemy may be placed in a position favorable 
to being rammed, or, on the other hand, prevented from deliv- 
ering her ram attack with any chance of success. Then, as the 
armament of the smaller boats of a man-of-war, the rifle-caliber 
machine gun, both heavy and medium, is exceedingly effective, 
whether for covering the debarkation or embarkation of troops 
or naval brigades, for expeditions necessitating the penetration 
of an enemy’s country by river, for cutting-out expeditions, for 
capturing slave vessels, or for other boat service For naval 
landing purposes the medium rifle-caliber machine gun is par- 
ticularly adapted, as this service usually requires a weapon 
possessing considerable rapidity of fire—so as to counter- 
balance, as far as possible, the numerical weakness of naval 
parties employed on shore —and capable of being dragged with 
the greatest facility over rough ground by a few men. 

We now come to the consideration of the class of machine 
guns that, though having a much larger caliber than those 
previously treated of, are not permitted by the Geneva Con- 
vention to fire other than solid shot. Those powers that have 
not subseribed to this Convention are at liberty to use any kind 
of ammunition, no matter what the caliber of the weapon may 
be. But, apart from the fact that such a mode of warfare would 
be condemned by all civilized nations as unfair and barbarous, 
no practical object is gained by the use of very small shells, 
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such as would have to be discharged from weapons having a 
caliber of one inch and under, while considerable danger would 
attend the firing of such small-bore machine guns at the high 
rate of discharge common to them, if any kind of shell ammuni- 
tion were employed. Next are the machine guns of one-inch 
caliber, now represented by the Nordenfelt four-barreled and 
two-barreled one-inch guns; the former, usually termed anti- 
torpedo-boat guns, being expressly intended for the defense of 
ships against the attack of torpedo boats, while the latter are 
employed by England, Italy, and other powers, as the arma- 
ment of torpedo boats. 

This brings us to one of the most important problems of 
modern naval warfare, viz., the most effective manner in which 
to provide ships of war with a defense against the attacks of 
torpedo boats armed with the formidable Whitehead torpedo, 
or some other similar weapon of offense, such as the Harvey, 
rocket, or spar torpedo. Numerous devices have been proposed 
from time to time, but a special form of machine-gun arma- 
ment promises to meet the requirements better than any other 
contrivance that has yet been discovered. This remark applies 
more particularly to vessels under way, for rarely should a fair 
opportunity be accorded to the torpedo boat for making an 
attack on a vessel at anchor. Should circumstances force the 
ship to place herself in such a position, then of course some 
external means of protection, such as nets, booms, guard-boats, 
ete., must be resorted to; and whether she is under way or at 
anchor, the electric light will, of course, be employed with con- 
siderable advantage. 

The vast importance of this question has been very generally 
admitted by the naval powers, with the result that during 
the past three or four years numerous and exhaustive experi- 
ments have been instituted in Europe and elsewhere, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the most effective anti-torpedo-boat machine 
gun; and thus we now find either the Nordenfelt four-barreled 
one-inch gun or the Hotchkiss five-barreled thirty-seven-milli- 
meter (about an inch and a half) shell gun forming a compo- 
nent part of the armament of most ships of war, especially the 
iron-clads. These weapons, though intended for the same work, 
differ so very materially that it may be interesting to note the 
points special to each. The Nordenfelt fires only solid shot ; the 
Hotchkiss, solid or shell projectiles. The former can discharge 
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either single shots or volleys of four shots, while the latter can 
only fire single shots. The Hotchkiss is a revolving cannon, and 
has rotatory crank motion, while the Nordenfelt’s barrels are 
fixed and in the same horizontal plane, and its firing-lever has 
a forward and backward movement. Lastly, the Nordenfelt is 
elevated and trained by screw gear provided with wheels, while 
the Hotchkiss is aimed by means of a shoulder-piece. Which of 
these weapons is best suited to the purpose of providing ships 
with an efficient defense against the attack of torpedo boats, is a 
question involving too many technical considerations to be dis- 
cussed in this paper; and besides, this matter has become still 
more complicated by the recent construction of a Nordenfelt 
double-barreled one-and-a-half-inch shell gun. Thus the prob- 
lem to be solved is not alone that of slow-firing shell machine 
guns, as compared with solid-shot rapid volley-firing machine 
guns, but further, whether a double-barreled shell machine 
gun, capable of firing volleys of two shots, is preferable to the 
former style of weapon. 

It was erroneously supposed, when this question was first 
considered, that the Hotchkiss gun combined the functions 
of an anti-torpedo-boat weapon and those of an ordinary naval 
shell machine gun; but now these functions are seen to require 
each a special kind of machine gun, for otherwise the essen- 
tial features of the former weapon—rapidity of discharge and 
volley fire—must be sacrificed to the essential features of the 
latter weapon — great penetrative power, or vice versa. Suffice 
it to say, that either of these machine guns, if properly handled, 
will render the torpedo-boat attack a service of extreme difficulty 
and danger. 

The experience of the Chili-Peruvian war, as well as the fact 
that torpedo boats are now increasing both in number and size, 
necessitates their being ecuipped with some kind of gun defense. 
This has led to the construction of the two-barreled one-inch 
machine gun, power, rapidity of fire, lightness, compactness, 
etc., being its leading features. At the same time, an especially 
light single-barreled shell machine gun is preferred by some 
for this work, and in a few instances a rifle-caliber machine 
gun has been adopted for the torpedo-boat armament. 

The next subject for consideration is the introduction of 
light and heavy rapid-firing single-barreled shell guns. The 
weapons that now form the light naval armament have a 
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great many objectionable features; in fact, are in no particular 
qualified for the work they are intended to be used for. These 
guns, which vary but slightly in all navies, are cumbersome, 
and have small penetrative power, a comparatively low degree 
of accuracy, and an exceedingly slow rate of discharge; while 
the class of rapid-firing shell guns affords an exceedingly power- 
ful and effective naval armament, whether for use in ships, in 
boats, or on shore, as the features of considerable penetrative 
power, high degree of accuracy, rapidity of fire, and handiness 
are common to them; besides which, this class of weapon has 
the advantage of using the made-up cartridge. Comparing the 
ordinary naval light gun with the rapid-firing shell gun, there 
is to be found only one point of superiority on the side of 
the former, viz., the discharge of heavier and larger shells, which 
means a greater number of splinters, more effect, and larger area 
covered by the bursting of a shell projectile of the former 
weapon, when compared with the bursting of a similar projectile 
fired from the latter gun. However, this advantage only remains 
when shell for shell is compared; for if we suppose both the 
weapons to fire for a certain period of time, then this point of 
superiority for the present naval light gun will not be sustained. 
A six-pounder rapid-firing shell gun discharges, when aimed 
between each shot, twelve projectiles in one minute, while an 
ordinary naval twelve-pounder gun can only fire at the rate of 
two shots a minute. Thus, in firing continuously for one 
minute, the latter would discharge two projectiles, equivalent to 
twenty-four pounds of metal, or seventy-five shell splinters, 
or one hundred and seventy-six shrapnel bullets. The six- 
pounder rapid-firing gun would, in the same time, discharge 
twelve projectiles, equivalent to seventy-two pounds of metal, or 
four hundred and eighty shell splinters, or five hundred and 
eighty-eight shrapnel bullets; and the total area of destructive 
effect produced by these twelve six-pound sheils or shrapnels 
would be considerably greater than in the case of the two twelve- 
pound shells. The continuous bursting of shell or shrapnel 
discharged from the rapid-firing shell guns, amongst a body of 
troops, would prove most serious. 

The penetrative power of these rapid-firing guns is exceed- 
ingly high for their small caliber; for imstance, one of them 
of one-and-a-half-inch caliber (Nordenfelt) during some recent 
official experiments in Brazil, effected a greater penetration 
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in a solid two-inch iron plate than a nine-pounder three-inch 
gun at the same range. The unarmored cruiser of the present 
time, with its thin steel or iron sides, can be perforated by 
the two-pounder, three-pounder, and six-pounder rapid-firing 
guns, at respectively twenty-four hundred yards, thirty-three 
hundred yards, and forty-five hundred yards, and these weap- 
ons fire with ease from twelve to fifteen aimed shots a minute. 
There is yet another advantage to be gained by the introdue- 
tion of this class of machine guns, which is, that they can be 
arranged to be fired from a naval landing carriage without 
causing it to run back; and thus, by this absence of recoil, 
shell after shell can be discharged in rapid suecession, with 
but slight derangement of aim. If the target presented be a 
body of men, as would, of course, be always the case, a very 
small variation in the aim is rather advantageous than other- 
wise, as by this means the shells are spread instead of being 
dropped close together, thus enlarging the destructive area. 
With the ordinary naval light gun, mounted on its landing car- 
riage, each shot causes the carriage to run back or recoil several 
feet, thus adding another factor adverse to rapid firing; the 
others being the separate loading of cartridge and projectile 
and the necessity of sponging, all of which are absent in the 
system of rapid-firing shell guns, where only one operation, that 
of loading by hand, without rammer, is required. 

Very little progress has been made in the employment of 
machine guns in field service, but there is a growing and de- 
cided tendency on the part of the military authorities to look 
with favor upon their use. The celebrated Russian General 
Skobeleff always advocated their employment, though his ex- 
perience of such weapons was confined to the old pattern of 
rifle-caliber machine guns; and Generals Lord Wolseley and 
Lord Chelmsford have expressed themselves very strongly and 
decidedly in favor of their adoption; while on the continent 
several papers have been read by military officers on the same 
subject. The main objections hitherto urged against the intro- 
duction of rifle-caliber machine guns into the military service, 
even for experimental purposes, have been entirely based on the 
failure of the French mitrailleuses; but this failure occurred 
fourteen years ago, before any of the more important improve- 
ments in machine guns were made, and it should no longer 
operate prejudicially. Yet another cause which has tended to 
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prevent the introduction of rifle-caliber machine guns has been 
the powerful opposition of the artillery, due in a great measure 
to an unreasoning and exaggerated fear that these weapons, 
if introduced, would threaten the very existence of the field 
artillery ; but now that those who advocate the employment 
of this arm have forsaken their mistaken policy of pitting 
rifle-caliber machine guns against field guns, and the actual 
purpose of the weapons has at last been grasped, a decided 
reaction in favor of their employment in the field is evident. 
The object of rifle-caliber machine guns, as at present con- 
structed, is to provide either of the other branches of the 
military service with an exceedingly powerful rifle fire, by 
means of weapons having the property of mobility in the 
highest degree. Such pieces should be treated as merely a 
cluster of rifle-barrels so arranged as to afford a greater power 
of rifle fire than is possible to be obtained from a similar number 
of rifles in the hands of soldiers, while capable of being moved 
with as great facility over any ground as infantry, and re- 
quiring but two or three men for their operation. In a few 
words, the use of rifle-caliber machine guns offers to a general 
the simplest and most effective means whereby to intensify rifle 
fire at any point of his position, without causing the offensive 
or defensive power of any other part to be weakened for this 
purpose. 

Rapid-firing single-barreled shell guns possess some exceed- 
ingly important features for the military service, whether used 
in the field, as mountain guns, or for the armament of for- 
tifications and earthworks. The properties that most strongly 
recommend these guns for service in the field are rapid fire, 
little or no recoil of gun-carriage, mobility, simplicity of 
mechanism and manipulation, and, lastly, the use of made-up or 
self-contained cartridges. It is difficult to conceive of more suit- 
able guns for light horse artillery. Take, for instance, a battery 
of six rapid-firing three-pounder shell guns, each capable of dis- 
charging eight projectiles in half a minute, with deliberate aim 
between each shot. A battery of this nature could in this short 
period of time deliver forty-eight projectiles, equivalent to one 
hundred and forty-four pounds of metal ; and if common shells 
were used, with one thousand four hundred and forty splinters, 
or for shrapnel shells, with two thousand and sixteen lead bul- 
lets. Such a rain of bursting shells would create terrible eon- 
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fusion, and have a most demoralizing and destructive effect if _ 
thrown amongst a body of troops; while if directed against earth- 
works or houses, the continuous fire of shell after shell would 
soon produce considerable damage. The comparative lightness 
of these weapons would permit of their being provided with an 
effective shield protection without reducing to any serious extent 
their property of mobility ; besides, the additional weight of this 
shield would permit of a larger powder charge being used, with 
a corresponding increase in initial velocity, accuracy, and power. 
Three-pounder guns have been referred to, but six-pounders 
are also adapted for field service, by allowing them to recoil and 
automatically return to their original positions without causing 
their carriages to run back. 
C, SLEEMAN. 


BENEFITS OF THE TARIFF SYSTEM. 


SO PERSISTENT has been the misrepresentation of the Ameri- 
ean policy of protection, and so ingeniously have its opponents 
employed the arts of sophistry to bring odium upon it, that though 
that policy has been the means of increasing the wealth of the 
United States to an extent without parallel, the adherents of one 
of our great political parties, numbering nearly half of the voters 
of the country, are supposed to be ready practically to abolish 
the system. The advocates of free trade assume the title of 
tariff-reformers; but their purpose is the destruction of the 
tariff system, not its reform. A reformed protective tariff 
should promote effectually the development of home industries ; 
and that is the test of every project that purports to aim at 
tariff reform. Does it tend to favor the production here, 
rather than abroad, of the articles that we need? Does it tend 
to develop the natural resources of our own country, and to call 
into full play all the energies of the American people? If not, 
its object and tendency is eradication, not reform ; retrogression, 
not progress. 

Our political economists and our law-makers, if they would 
deal understandingly with the questions of free trade and pro- 
tection, should, first of all, ascertain what is the full measure of 
our natural resources above and beneath the soil, and should 
have a clear apprehension of all the bearings of these questions 
upon the social condition of our whole people. The value of a 
manufactured article is made up almost entirely of the amount 
of labor expended in its production, and this is as true of the ton 
of ore taken out of the earth and made into a railroad truck as 
of the most ingenious piece of mechanism ever contrived ; hence, 
in fixing the price of any product of American manufacture— 
which is done when the law-maker fixes the tariff at which a 
competing foreign product is admissible—account must be 
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taken of the price paid here and in foreign countries respectively, 
for the same amount and kind of labor, also of the respective 
rates of interest. In whatever specious phrases the builders of 
a party platform may express their concern for the welfare of the 
workingman, if they are not prepared to offer without ambiguity 
such a tariff on foreign manufactured goods as will cover the 
difference between the percentage of the cost represented by the 
wages and interest current in foreign countries and the 
wages and interest current in the United States respectively, 
their professions of friendship for the workingman must be 
largely discounted, and their declarations in favor of cherishing 
American industries will be seen to be a very transparent dis- 
guise. The test that the great army of workers must apply to 
all party platforms is one that the most skillful concocter of 
honeyed phrases cannot hope to elude; it is this: Does the 
party you represent favor the imposition on all imported manu- 
factures of such a tariff as will bring the price up to what the same 
article would cost if manufactured here by American working- 
men, receiving such wages as they are accustomed to receive, 
and by American capital receiving such interest as is customary 
in this country? No “tariff for revenue only,” no “ tariff for 
incidental protection,” will stand this test. 

The proportion of the cost of a manufactured article repre- 
sented respectively by the raw material, and the wages of the 
labor employed in the process of manufacture, presents an in- 
teresting subject of inquiry. I am able to furnish from my own 
experience a few facts that throw some light upon it. Two or 
three years ago, in conjunction with some friends, I built a 
blast-furnace and rolling-mill which cost upward of $500,000. 
Of this sum not less than ninety-five per cent. was expended for 
labor, and not over five per cent. for the raw material. When 
I was planning the furnace, the iron was ore in the mine, the 
stone was still in the quarry, the bricks were clay. To trans- 
form them required labor, and that it was which gave them their 
value in the completed structure. Were such a furnace to be 
built in Europe, its cost would not exceed $300,000, wages there 
being sixty per cent. lower than here. So, too, with regard to 
interest on money. Our capitalists, being very timid on account 
of the continued tariff agitation, demand greater interest, $40,000 
a year on $500,000, and $10,500 a year on $300,000. Here the 
interest on the cost of this blast-furnace would be about eight 
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per cent., at an average, North and South; while in Europe it 
would be only three and a half per cent. In the light of such 
facts, what possible chance of existence would American manu- 
factures have, if they were to be exposed in the home market, 
to competition with the manufactures of countries where both 
labor and capital are so much cheaper ? 

We have here in abundance the skilled labor and the capital 
needed for the development of our vast natural resources. The 
application of labor to the stores of wealth hidden in the mine, 
latent in the forest and in the soil, is the source of our national 
prosperity. Before the advent of the white man, all this wealth 
was in the possession of the aboriginal race ; but the red man was 
heedless of the treasure that nature had placed at his command, 
and his life was a continual struggle for a bare existence. The 
policy of free trade, whether frankly expressed or cunningly 
disguised, tends to the same consummation. The iron of Penn- 
sylvania would lie unheeded in the mine; the looms of New 
England would be transported to other lands; there would be 
here no career for our enterprising and highly gifted population. 
I see not how these conclusions can be avoided; the utter ruin 
of at least half of our industries would inevitably follow the 
enactment of a tariff for revenue only, unless, indeed, the millions 
of workers consented to enter into competition with the workers 
of Europe, and to work for half the wages they now receive, 
with corresponding restriction of their enjoyment of the com- 
forts and decencies of life. But we are not left to mere argu- 
mentation and inference when we seek to determine the outcome 
of a policy of free trade. From a study of what the policy of 
protection has done for our country, we may estimate precisely 
what results will follow if ever that policy is abandoned. We 
have only to read the history of the country’s material progress 
since the enactment of the protective tariff, and to compare our 
condition since that period with our condition before; or we 
have only to compare to-day those States of the Union that 
accept cordially the doctrine of protection, with those that are 
in favor of free trade. The former are prosperous, opulent, and 
growing rapidly in wealth and population, in civilization and 
culture; while the latter in all these respects lag far behind. 
The South, with equal and in many cases superior natural 
resources, remains undeveloped, and is trying to force legislation 
to bring the North to the same condition. 
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The principles of political economy upon which our existing 
tariff system is based, were clearly apprehended by Benjamin 
Franklin, who, having studied the conditions of industrial de- 
velopment in England, thus wrote in, 1791, from London, to 
Humphrey Marshall, Sr.. 


‘‘ Every manufacture encouraged in our country makes a market for prod- 
uce within ourselves, and saves us much money to the country that must 
otherwise be exported to pay for the manufacture supplied. Here in Eng- 
land it is well known and understood that wherever a manufacture is estab- 
lished which employs a number of hands, it raises the value of land in the 
neighboring country all around it, partly by the greater demand near at hand 
for the produce of the land, and partly from the plenty of money drawn by the 
manufacturer to that part of the country. It seems, therefore, the interest of 
our farmers and owners of land to encourage our manufactures in preference 
to foreign ones imported among us from distant countries.” 


Madison, too, advocated the policy of producing at home the 
manufactured goods we need, and advised his countrymen, by 
imposing duties on the manufactures brought from foreign 
countries, to invigorate their own manufacturing industries; 
and he adds that “ we should not be be in a state of commercial 
dependence upon a single nation for necessary articles of con- 
sumption or of defense in time of war.” Andrew Jackson also 
perceived the advantages of home production, as benefiting at 
once and in equal degree the artisan and the farmer. “ Build 
your factories and workshops,” said he, “close to your plan- 
tations and your farms, and you will confer inestimable and 
innumerable blessings on the whole of the American people by 
that policy.” 

It must not be forgotten that when these wise counsels were 
given, there stood between America and Europe a barrier far 
more difficult to overcome than any that can be set up by tariff 
legislation. In those days the importation of foreign merchan- 
dise, and its conveyance to settlements at any distance from the 
sea-board, took at least as many weeks as those operations now 
require days, and the freight charges were correspondingly on- 
erous. To this must be added the exceedingly imperfect mechan- 
ism of exchange that then existed, and the lack of a perfected 
system of brokerage and commission. These disadvantages had 
the effect of an almost prohibitive tariff; yet the fathers of 
the republic maintained that for the encouragement of 
home manufactures a high customs tariff should further be 
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imposed on foreign manufactures imported into this country. 
But to-day Europe is at our doors, and a merchant in San 
Francisco can have his order filled by a manufacturer in 
Manchester in one-fourth of the time that would have been 
required to fill it for a merchant in New York in Jackson’s 
day. Hence, in the absence of a protective tariff, we should 
be to-day exposed to a competition with foreign markets, 
with their cheap capital, cheap labor, and cheap transportation, 
much more disastrous to the manufacturing interests of this 
country than could have arisen fifty years ago. Even with the 
present high tariff, our imports are enormous, and they are 
increasing in volume from year to year with astonishing 
rapidity. This shows that the tariff is not impoverishing the 
people; if that were the case, they could not afford to buy the 
manufactured products of foreign countries to such an amount. 
Our imports in 1841, 1851, 1861, 1871, and 1881, were respec- 
tively $127,946,177, $216,224,932, $535,650,153, $541,493,708, and 
$753,240,125, This steady and rapid increase of importations 
under our present tariff shows wherein the system may profitably 
be reformed and amended. Would it not be a beneficial reform 
of the tariff were our law-makers so to shape their legislation as 
to keepthat money at home, and thus give additional employment 
to our own workers? If at the outbreak of the war we had not 
enacted a protective tariff, we should have found it impossible, 
with the high price of labor and the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, to compete with foreign manufacturers. Our factories 
and workshops would have been closed, and we should have 
been completely at the mercy of England’s manufacturers. Our 
mechanics, our skilled labor, would have had to turn to agrieult- 
ure, and the farmer would have lost his home market, which 
under present conditions takes seven-eighths of his surplus 
product. 

So far from heeding the advice of the fathers in regard to a 
policy of protection, the South has always purposely acted out 
the opposite policy. Instead of setting up workshops alongside 
of the plantations, the people of the South raised cotton, sugar, 
tobaeco, ete., and shipped the crude products to foreign countries 
or to the North, receiving in exchange their clothing, food to a 
great extent, tools, furniture, machines, articles of luxury, ete. 
The policy of sending out the erude materials and leaving to 
other communities the profit of manufacturing them, has been 
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disastrous to every nation that has practiced it. When the 
Southern States attempted to secede from the Union, they found 
themselves still absolutely dependent on the outside world, and - 
as they were soon largely cut off from communication with Eng- 
land, and had no manufactures, no skilled labor of their own, 
they were foredoomed to defeat. Does any one suppose that 
the people of the North would have been able to conquer the 
Rebellion had they been obliged to import from foreign coun- 
tries the material of war, clothing, and medicines for their 
armies and fleets ? 

The whole country has lately had very forcibly presented to 
it the figures that show the marvelous increase of wealth in the 
United States since 1860, or since the initiation of the policy of 
protection —- from $16,150,000,000 to $55,000,000,000, the latter 
being the estimate of our national wealth in 1880, made by an 
English authority on finance, quoted approvingly by the “ Lon- 
don Times.” In the meantime we had passed through a great 
and protracted civil war, in which two million men had been 
engaged, and thus taken away from productive industry; and 
which entailed upon the country a debt that, on June 30, 1865, 
amounted to $2,680,000,000, to say nothing of the cost to the 
South. Again, since 1860, we have consumed wealth in a far 
higher ratio than ever before, the general standard of comfort 
having risen notably all over the whole country. Of course it 
was not the war that caused this wonderful increase; war 
destroys life and property, wastes but does not build up. But 
the war made a tariff necessary, and the tariff stimulated all 
kinds of industries ; it compelled us to apply our own labor to 
our own forests, mines, and farms. Thus the straits in which 
we found ourselves on the outbreak of the war compelled us to 
put in execution the advice given by Franklin, Madison, Jack- 
son, and, I may add, Jefferson. The advocates of the tariff had 
always maintained that it would have the effect of producing 
wealth; its enactment was, as a matter of fact, followed by an 
unexampled increase of wealth. Is it not, then, perfectly logi- 
eal to conclude that the tariff, the policy of protection, is the 
cause of the increased wealth? That this is so can, I think, be 
easily proved. 

Suppose that after the war the United States had repudiated 
the policy of protection and adopted the policy of the South, ex- 
porting all their surplus crude products and taking in exchange 
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England’s manufactured goods. What would have been the result ? 
The national debt would of necessity have been repudiated also, 
for where should we have found the money to pay the interest ? 
Our farmers, herders, cotton and sugar planters, and petroleum 
producers could not have paid it. Who else, pray, would have 
had any money? What other industries would have remained? 
Consider the condition of the national finances at the beginning 
of the conflict between North and South, before protection had 
come to supply the sinews of war. Here we had been buying in 
the cheapest market, had been practically free-traders, with a 
tariff for revenue only; and on the theory of the free-trade econ- 
omists we must have had abundance of money, not having been 
compelled to pay to “ monopoly ” exorbitant prices for the goods 
we consumed. But the figures already quoted show that at that 
time our wealth was not much more than one-fourth what it was 
in 1880. To-day, on the other hand, the grievance of the tariff- 
reformers is, that the treasury is overflowing. There was no 
surplus in 1861. The government, in fact, was unable to pay the 
interest, soon after the outbreak of the war, then due to its 
bondholders, and the banks of New York City had to come to 
the rescue. But the nation that in 1861 was on the verge of 
bankruptcy, and in the four years following had incurred an 
enormous debt, so far from being obliged to compromise with 
its creditors, has ever since been paying its debt, principal and 
interest with a punctuality that is only too exemplary. A study 
of the condition of the treasury in 1860 and in 1883 respectively, 
as set forth in the following table, is instructive : 


In 1860 the surplus was.................00000ceeee $4,877,885.57 
The bonded indebtedness 64,640,888 .00 
1883. 
National debt June 30, 1865................. $2,680,000,000.00 
Interest paid on debt from June 30, 1865, to 


$4,727,500,000.00 
Total debt with accrued interest 
June 30, 1883... .... $1,896,481,110.40 
Less cash in treasury... 345,389,902.92 1,551,091,207.48 


$3,176,408, 792.52 
To which add premium paid on gold to 1879, 409,000,000 00 


Total amount paid............... ...... $3,585,408,792 52 
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Thus in 1860, after nearly half a century of peace, unbroken 
save by the slight difficulty with Mexico, we had a surplus of 
less than $5,000,000, while our bonded debt was nearly $65,000,- 
000. But the best measure of our financial weakness is seen in 
the high rate of interest we had to pay —54 per cent. on the aver- 
age. Such was the financial situation when we were about to 
enter on the greatest war of modern times, which brought into 
combat two million men. Our condition to-day, as regards 
eredit, wealth, population, and development, is the result of the 
policy that imposes a tariff without regard to revenue, a tariff 
that encourages the application of our own labor to our own 
resources. We have in the treasury upward of $345,000,000, and 
so strong is the credit of the United States that were the treasury 
to issue bonds at 3 per cent., they would be taken up immediately 
at par. Such is the result of nineteen years of peace and a 
protective policy, after repairing the ravages of war and paying 
in principal and interest more than $3,500,000,000 upon the debt 
incurred on account of the war; the rate of interest having been 
reduced in the meantime 25 per cent., to the advantage of the 
whole people. 

Nor is it difficult to account for this extraordinary prosperity. 
All commercial exchanges are in reality exchanges of one com- 
modity for another, and the holders of each of the commodities 
that are exchanged look for a profit in the transaction—the 
buyer as well as the seller. If we buy in America the commod- 
ities we need, both of these profits remain with us; but if we 
buy im England, the profit of the seller remains there ; and if we 
sell in England, the buyer’s profit remains in England. Under 
the protective tariff, the profits of all the exchanges of fifty-five 
millions of people are kept at home. Take for illustration the 
“monopoly” of steel-rail making. Up to 1867 no steel rails were 
made in America; we purchased all our steel rails in England, 
leaving to the English makers the whole of the seller’s profit. 
The prices of steel rails, free on board, in English ports, from 
1863 to 1875, per ton of 2,240 pounds, as stated in “ Poor’s Rail- 
road Manual,” were as follows: 

1863 £18 9s..... $89.79 £10 7s. .... $50.37 
85.65 54.99 

.. 79.56 67.54 

. 70.56 80.05 

65.70 68.75 


. 61.32 44.28 
54.99 
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Between 1867 and 1880, inclusive, steel rails were produced 
in the United States in the following quantities: In 1867, 2,550 
tons; 1868, 7,225 tons; 1869, 9,650 tons ; 1870, 34,000 tons ; 1871, 
38,250 tons; 1872, 94,070 tons ; 1873, 129,015 tons; 1874, 144,944 
tons; 1875, 290,863 tons ; 1876, 412,461 tons ; 1877, 432,169 tons ; 
1878, 550,398 tons; 1879, 683,964 tons; 1880, 954,460 tons. At 
a valuation of $65 a ton, this represents $245,961,235 paid for 
steel rails, and all the profit remained at home. On the other 
hand, while we were purchasing rails from England, we were 
sending her our cotton, breadstuffs, and meat, and paying her 
ships to take these products to market. She was sending us 
back steel rails and manufactured cotton goods. Corn was then 
worth fifty cents a bushel, and steel rails eighty dollars a ton; so 
we were giving her one hundred and sixty bushels of corn for one 
ton of rails. The tariff encouraged capitalists to invest in making 
steel rails in this country, and so far from establishing a monop- 
oly, it has given rise to the keenest competition, so that sixty 
bushels of corn will purchase a ton of steel rails, and the other 
one hundred bushels are saved; or we can now purchase two and 
a half tons of rails made at home for the same amount of corn 
that used to be paid to foreign manufacturers for one ton. We 
have reaped for our own people all the profits of the several 
operations involved in transforming iron ore into steel rails. And 
as the ore, coal, and limestone that go to make a ton of steel 
rails are worth, in the mine and in the quarry, only $1.25, the 
difference between $1.25 and the market price per ton of steel 
rails represents the wages paid to labor, and the interest on 
capital. These facts are conclusive as to the benefit of the pro- 
tective tariff, save in the eyes of the “revenue reformers,” who, as 
a rule, are neither manufacturers, nor farmers, nor mechanics ; 
they are non-producers, living by barter of the products of 
labor. I call attention now to afew figures on iron production: 


In 1870 we took from the mines: In 1880 we took from the mines: 
Of ore .........3,655,215 tons. 7,709,708 tons. 
To smelt this into pig To smelt this into pig 
required : required: 
Of limestone. ...1,500,000 “ Of limestone ...3,169,149 


.. 2,277,555 


Making of transpor- 22,137,965 
tation more than 10,655,000 


i 

{ 
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Of coal.........4,500,000 Of coal.........8,981,553 “ 
Of coke.........1,000,000 Of coke...... 
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These figures show an increase in ten years of ninety-eight 
per cent., making a total of more than 22,000,000 tons of trans- 
portation in one year, merely to change the ore into pig. Have 
the men engaged in transportation no interest in this? Shall we 
leave these 22,000,000 tons of ore, coal, and limestone buried in 
our own soil, snd encourage their development in a foreign land, 
simply because labor is cheaper? Will any one say what the effeet 
would be to this nation of drawing each year from our financial 
resources, and sending money abroad to purchase our annual sup- 
ply ? Would not this increase the cost of iron in the country we 
purchase it from? Shall all this transportation, shown to be so 
immense, be done in this country, or in a foreign one? And what 
would be the loss to our inland carrying trade if this vast freight- 
age from the mine to the furnace were shut off ? In fact, the whole 
freight would go to foreign ship-owners and foreign railroads, if we 
used foreign iron. These 7,709,708 tons of ore, which were worth 
but thirty cents a ton in the mine, were increased in value to 
$100,557,685, when they had merely been converted into iron and 
steel billets and muck bars. The value that this ore would attain 
when worked up into all the conceivable forms for use, from the 
plow to the knife-blade, from the axe to the surgeon’s lancet, and 
from the ship-plate to the watch-spring, cannot be estimated. 
But what has been applied to create this value? Labor, nothing 
but labor; in producing this, we retain both profits at home, we 
exchange our bread and clothing for our iron. 

But, with this wonderful development, did the tariff encourage 
a monopoly? The following official figures prove that there was 
no monopoly. We sold the articles to the consumer 25 per cent. 
cheaper than when we had a tariff for revenue, in the years from 
1855 to 1860. What is true of iron and steel as to reduced 
cost, is equally true of cotton and woolen goods, boots, shoes, 
and clothing, when quality is compared. 


AVERAGE WHOLESALE STORE PRICES OF BEST REFINED ROLLED BAR-IRON 
AT PHILADELPHIA, FROM 1855 TO 1861 AND FROM 1880 TO 1884:"* 


“Compiled by the American Iron and Steel Association, from the sales- 
books of several prominent Philadelphia iron merchants. Per ton of 2240 Ibs. 
VOL. CXXXIX.—NO, 335. 28 


Years. Prices. Years. Prices. 
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AVERAGE Prices or No. 1 ANTHRACITE FOUNDRY PIG-IRON AT PHILADEL- 
PHIA, FROM 1855 TO 1861 AND FROM 1880 TO 1884. PER TON oF 
2240 LBs. :* 

Years. Prices. 
1855 27.75 
1856 .12 
2867 37 

.25 


37 


At the same time the wages of the workingmen increased, as 
appears from the following table, compiled from the pay-rolls of 
the largest iron works in New York City, viz., the Delamater 
Iron Works, W. & A. Fletcher Co., Cobanks & Theall, J. B. & J. 
M. Cornell, Quintard Iron Works, and the Morgan Iron Works : 


Waaes Parp To Empioyfs Iron Works. 

1855 to 1860, 1879 fo 1884. 
Machinists 


Flange turners 

Blacksmiths’ helpers 

Boiler makers 


Thus wages averaged about forty-five per cent. more from 
1879 to 1884 than from 1855 to 1860, and the product of this 
labor is selling now twenty-five per cent. cheaper than it was then. 

But the tariff reformers are erying out “ overproduction ” 
and “ monopoly ” at the same time, to suit different audiences, — 
“monopoly” to the farmer and overproduction to the working- 
man. If we were buying annually 100,000,000 bushels of grain, 
would there be an overproduction of grain? Certainly not. 
They again cry out, “ We want a foreign market for our manu- 
factures.” So we do, but we must supply our home market first. 
We don’t do that, as the following figures will show. If we 
cannot undersell the foreign manufacturers in our own market, 
how can we undersell them in a foreign market, when extra cost 
is put on the price in the shape of freight, commission, and ex- 


* Compiled by the American Iron and Steel Association. 
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change. It would be far more sensible to reform the tariff so as 
to supply this 525,000,000 and more of imports, than to fly to 
evils we know not of. The articles in the table are supplies to 
our common every-day use, and should be made at home: 


TABLE OF IMPORTS.* 


Years ending Cotton Goods. Woolen Goods. 
manufactures of 
1883....... $36,853,689 .... $44,274,952 .... $40,796,907 
ISSO... 29,929,366 33,911,093 53,714,008 
19,928,310 .... 24,355,821 .... 9,447,148 
Totals... $152,281,986 $171,059,812 $201,774,543 


Should not North Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia, with 
their abundance of coal, iron, and cotton, be manufacturing the 
above goods, making a home market for their cotton and bread, 
keeping the profits of cotton and corn growing and manufaet- 
uring at home, and giving a variety of employments to their 
own people ? 

The encouragement of home industry has attracted to this 
eountry a vast multitude of laborers from Europe, the immigra- 
tion from 1865 to 1883 amounting to six million souls, of whom 
four millions, male and female, are able-bodied workers, adding 
enormously to the sum of our national wealth. At the same 
time, our mineral resources throughout the country have been 
developed, and this has led to the construction of lines of rail- 
road in every direction, opening up to settlement regions that 
else would have remained uninhabited and unimproved. Every 
new center of manufacturing or mining industry necessitates 
bringing new tracts of land under cultivation, and opens a new 
market for the products of the farm; and the farmer can always 
obtain remunerative prices for his crops. 

There remains of the national debt, less cash in the treas- 
ury, $1,551,091,207.48 yet to be paid. No business man ever 
considered that he had a surplus until he had enough in the 
bank, or under his control, to pay his debts. But the govern- 


* Compiled by Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
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ment did not anticipate this wonderful prosperity. It made 
its bonds longer, not anticipating its ability to pay its debt 
so soon, and the holders of these bonds will not surrender 
them except at a large premium. What a grand position 
this is for a government to be in, when a few years ago its 
eredit was so poor. But what is this wonderful surplus in the 
treasury that these reformers are talking about? One hundred 
millions a year. And they are talking of the roobery imposed 
on the poor man by these taxes to create this surplus. The 
population of the United States is about fifty-five millions, there- 
fore it would be about one dollar and sixty cents a head per 
annum. Is not this a terrible grinding tax to complain of? 
But on what is this tax collected? On foreign goods. How is 
it divided among the population? How much of it does the 
commonest laborer, who gets only a dollar and a half a day, pay 
on the imported goods that he buys? How much does the me- 
chanic pay who gets three dollars a day? These two classes of 
men produce these things, and the goods are dearer because our 
workmen are better paid than foreign labor where the goods 
are produced; therefore the protection on the goods is for 
their labor. How many of these imported articles does the man 
buy who has an income of from $5000 to $25,000 a year, but 
labors not with his hands? Free trade would be good for 
him, for with free trade he could buy cheaper. But the tariff- 
reformer is all the time erying out how the poor man is ground 
down by this law, which taxes a man $1.60 a year and places this 
surplus in the treasury. But deduct the share of taxes the rich 
man pays,—and he is the largest purchaser of these imported 
goods,—and how much of the dollar and sixty cents does the 
poor man pay? 

The taxes paid by the people of the United States for the 
support of this government, and the sources of those taxes, are 
as follows: 


Total Internal Revenue collected in 1883, from all sourees. .$145,158,922 
On spirits $74,368,77 

* Tobaceo 42,104,250 

* Fermented liquors 16,900,616 

“ Banks and banking 3,748,995 
From sale of adhesive stamps 7,658,000 
From all other sources 

$145,158,922 
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Internal taxes collected in 1865............ $211,129,529 
= 310,906,984 


$737,956,938 


Internal tones collected ir 1881............ $135,779,365 

$428,031,670 


Our principal sources are from customs duties, which 
amounted last year to $214,706,496, and from internal revenue 
tax, $145,158,922 ; ; from which are paid all the expenses of the 
government, including interest on the public debt; the balance 
being turned into the treasury to meet liabilities as they become 
due, and to form a sinking fund for the ultimate payment of 
the nation’s debt. So that, while our population has nearly 
doubled, and our wealth also, our internal taxation has de- 
creased nearly one-half. As the principal part of this taxation 
is on liquors and tobacco, it is very plain that a man’s tax is 
nearly proportioned to the amount of those luxuries that he 
uses, 

But it is asserted that our protective tariff is ever making the 
rich richer and the poor poorer, by constituting monopolies and 
by adding to the cost of the necessaries of life. No doubt there 
are larger fortunes in America to-day; but how little a sum is 
the wealth of all the millionaires in comparison with the wealth 
of the whole people, invested in improved farms, bank deposits, 
workmen’s homes, manufacturing establishments, publie high- 
ways, institutions of learning, common schools, churches, ete. 
There was, in 1883, according to the report of the savings-bank 
examiners, $500,000,000 on deposit in New York State alone. 
To whom does this belong? Besides this, there was last year 
over five millions of dollars sent out of this country by the 
immigrant population to aid their needy kinsfolk in their old 
homes. Have the farmers been robbed in the interest of 
“monopoly,” as the tariff-reformers are all the while crying 
out? Certainly they seem to enjoy a far higher degree of 
comfort now than they did twenty or thirty years ago; the 
earnings of farmers are more than twice as much now as they 
were in 1860. The census shows that in 1859 the aggregate 
value of the products of agriculture was $1,675,724,972; in 
1879 it was $3,726,331,422. And it is a very significant fact, 
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observed by Mr. J. A. Dodge, statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture, that there is “in every State, without exception, a 
higher average value of farm land in that portion of each State _ 
which makes the largest value of the products of manufacturing 
industry.” The prices of the leading agricultural products, in 
1860, 1580, and 1882, respectively, were as follows : 


Products. 1880. 1882. 
Wheat, per bushel 72. $0.95.1 $0.88.2 
Corn, per bushel 43. 39.6 48.4 
Oats, per bushel 25. -36.0 37.5 
Rye, per bushel 52. -75.6 -61.5 
Buckwheat, per bushel 58. 59.4 -72.9 
Barley, per bushel 55. -66.6 -62.8 
Potatoes, per bushel 
Tobacco, per pound -08.2 -O8.4 
Cotton, per pound 09.5 09.8 09.9 
Hay, per ton -00. 11.65.0 9.70.0 


All other farm products have advanced in price in about the 
same proportion. The average production for each farmer, too, 
was much greater in 1880 than twenty years before. In 1860 
the value of each farmer's production was $638 ; in 1880 it was 


$852. The condition of the farm laborer has also been im- 
proved. Twenty-five years ago his wages amounted to about 
$14 a month, with board; in 1882 it was $18.58; an increase 
of fully twenty-five per cent. Have the farmers been compelled 
to pay more for the articles used on their farms? Mowers, 
reapers, and threshing-machines can be purchased for twenty- 
five per cent. less now than in 1860. Cotton and woolen goods, 
boots and shoes, and all kinds of clothing are cheaper, as every 
farmer and his wife well know. 

As for the complaint that “monopoly” has grasped all the 
means of acquiring wealth, it is sufficient answer that neither 
law nor custom nor caste exists here to prevent any man, black 
or white, native or foreign, from entering any honest field of 
industry that he may elect. If any monopoly exists, the free- 
traders themselves are surely to blame, for they have in their 
own hands the means of effectually abolishing it. Many of 
them are men of wealth. Let a company of free-traders go to 
Alabama, where they ean get cotton without tax, and where 
they will find coal and iron as favorably situated for exploitation 
as anywhere in the world. Let them start a cotton-factory, 
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paying the same rate of wages that is paid in the rest of the 
country, and the same interest on capital; let them also start 
a furnace and a rolling-mill; and then let them sell all the 
manufactured products as cheap as they are sold in England. 
By this simple experiment they will do more to establish the 
doctrine of free trade in this country than they may ever hope 
to do by all the public meetings ever held and all the pamphlets 
ever published. 

One of the principal arguments urged in favor of a twenty 
per cent. “ horizontal reduction” of the tariff, is the necessity of 
reducing the surplus in the treasury; but such horizontal 
reduction will probably increase the surplus, instead of dimin- 
ishing it. At present, our imports amount to about $700,- 
000,000. Under our present tariff, why were these goods 
imported? Because they could be sold, after paying the duty, 
cheaper than we could make them ourselves, unless we both 
lowered the wages of labor and could get capital at a lower rate 
of interest. Our own manufactures for the year ending June 
30, 1883, are estimated at upward of $7,800,000,000, and under a 
twenty per cent. horizontal reduction of the tariff doubtless fifty 
per cent. of these goods would be imported from abroad. Add 
the present importation of $700,000,000 to this fifty per cent., 
and our total importation would amount to $4,650,000,000, less 
the difference in price between foreign and American manufact- 
ured goods. On this sum levy eighty per cent. of the existing 
tariff, and the result would be a revenue six or seven times as 
large as that which now goes into the treasury, and the problem 
of the surplus would become more troublesome than ever. The 
ery then would be to reduce the tariff further and further, till 
we had become a community devoted exclusively to the most 
elementary industries, and so poor that we could not import; 
then the surplus would be reduced by our inability to buy 
foreign goods. This, according to the political economists of 
England, should be the aim of America. Says A. J. Wilson, in 
his “ Resources of Foreign Countries”: 


“There is no use in denying the plain fact that the States have succeeded, 
by their high-tariff poiicy, in diverting a considerable part of the industrial 
energies of the community from the pursuits natural to, and most profitable 
in, a new country, to the highly artificial and, for America, mostly very 
expensive industries of long-settled and civilized nations. Were the shelter- 
ing tariff swept away, it is very questionable if any, save a few special 
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manufactures of certain kinds of tools, machinery, railway cars,and fancy 
goods, and a few of the eruder manufactures, could maintain their ground.” 


I ask the advocates of a tariff for revenue, or the free-trade 
opponents of the sheltering tariff that Mr. Wiison refers to, 
if that is the condition.of things they would like to see existing 
in America. What would become of the 5,000,000 workmen and 
8,000,000 wives and children who depend on them for support, 
if Mr. Wilson’s views were to take effect? Send them from the 
workshop to the cotton and corn fields, and effect an over- 
production in that industry, that we might break down our 
own market, and glut the English market with our cheap cotton 
and corn? Says the “ Liverpool Cotton Cireular” : 


‘This country has suffered very severely of late years from the increasing 
stringency of foreign tariffs. There has been a growing tendency evinced in 
most countries to protect their own industries, and in every such case we are 
the chief sufferers, for we live, as already said, by exchanging our manufact- 
ures for the necessaries of life. The United States was at one time a large 
eustomer for our iron-ware and textile fabrics; but the hostile tariff she has 
enforeed since the civil war has nearly driven us out of her markets, and has 
built up a vast system of manufactures which completely supplies her own 
wants, and leaves something to spare for competition with us in foreign 
markets. The free-traders of this country console themselves by thinking 
that she is the chief sufferer; but whether this be so or not (which is very 
doubtful), the fact remains that her markets are almost lost to us, and we, on 
the other hand, are constantly more dependent upon her for food and raw 
material. For this we have no means of paying, except by money or bonds, 
or indirectly by our credits with China, Brazil, and other countries, from 
which America imports tea, sugar, ete. Our colonies all follow in the wake 
of the United States, and do their best to stimulate their own manufactures 
by closing their markets against ours.” 


And the London correspondent of an American journal 
writes : 


“The announcement of the introduction of bills in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, proposing the reduction of iron duties, rouses the 
liveliest hopes among British manufacturer. Leading journals in the iron 
districts hail the prospect of once more arresting the present development in 
American iron and steel manufacture. The ‘ Neweastle Chronicle’ declares 
it has reason to entertain great hopes of the suecess of these measures. it 
considers the free admission of iron ore as intended to secure a Canadian 
supply, but it would result in increasing the ore imports from England and 
Spain. If free ore were secured, free coal would necessarily follow, with a 
general increase in English exports. The ‘Chronicle’ declares these measures 
to be the most important news cabled for a long time. The ‘ Economist’ 
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says the effect upon the English iron trade would be enormous. It fears lest 
the proposals may be too favorable to English trade to have any chance of 
adoption.” 


I have given the opinions of English authorities upon the 
advantages to England derivable from.the “reform” of our 
tariff. I now quote the late Confederate General Richard Tay- 
lor, giving another “ outside” view of our tariff policy. The 
Englishmen and the Confederate soldier very clearly see where 
they are both hurt by our tariff. It ought not to require much 
argument to prove to Americans that what hurts these friends 
of the United States is very likely to benefit this country. Says 
General Taylor : 


“We made two great mistakes. Had we avoided them, we should have 
eonquered you. The first was, that we did not substantially destroy the pro- 
tective features of the tariff in the winter session of 1857 and 1858, by an 
act which provided a rapid sliding-seale to free trade. . . . We could 
have passed such a law, and held it tight on you till it closed the furnaces, 
workshops, woolen and cotton mills, and steel and bar-iron works of the 
whole North and West, and seattered your workmen over the prairies and 
territories. When the war was ready for yeu, you would not have been ready 
for the war. You could not have armed and equipped and put in the field a 
large army, nor built a navy. You would have been without supplies, 
machinery, and workmen, and you would have been without money and 
eredit.” 


What is the difference between the contention of our free- 
traders to-day and the policy that, according to General Taylor, 
a sagacious statesmanship should have suggested to the Southern 
leaders when they meditated secession? There is no difference 
in principle between the two; the only difference is in the 
motives that actuate them. I am far from imputing to American 
free-traders a purpose to cripple the Union, so that we may be 
defenseless in war; nevertheless, that would be the inevitable 
result, should the people of the United States suffer themselves 
to be overpersuaded by the specious arguments of the tariff 
reformers. Are not our American free-traders’ views in strict 
harmony with the free-traders of England that I have quoted, 
who are working in the interest of England against the United 
States. 

Of course a people who have not at home the resources 
necessary to provide food, clothing, raw material of manufactures, 
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ete., must import these things from abroad; and for a country 
so cireumstanced, free trade may be an absolute necessity. It is 
a necessity for England, at least under its present social condi- 
tions; possessing great stores of iron and coal and a vast and 
highly developed manufacturing system, but not capable of pro- 
ducing food, wool, or cotton sufficient to meet the demands of its 
population ; and having besides a vast commercial marine, which 
ean find profitable employment only in effecting the exchange of 
its manufactures for the food products and the raw materials of 
other lands. England is for free trade in wheat, ete., for she 
cannot by any legislation increase her product; also in lumber, 
as she cannot increase that product; and cotton, which she 
cannot grow herself. She is for free trade in coal and iron, for 
she can produce these cheaper than any other country in the 
world, on account of her cheap labor, and the short distance 
that she has to haul them. She is for free trade in ships, because 
she can build them cheaper than any other nation; but in 
running them she is the most radical protectionist in the 
world, for, in order to break up the shipping of other nations, she 
has paid over $260,000,000 in the past thirty years — five times 
as much as any other nation —in the form of subsidies to break 
down her competitors on the seas. But the United States are 
very differently cireumstanced, having practically inexhaustible 
mineral wealth, and a boundless area for agriculture. Why 
should we turn our backs upon this bountiful provision of 
mineral wealth, these many fields of enterprise opened to us, or 
be content with exercising our energies in a few fields of industry, 
as agriculture, stock-raising, and petroleum-exploitation, leaving 
our natural resources undeveloped, and our capacity for diversi- 
fied industrial pursuits unexercised? Must we net rather pro- 
vide here a career for every talent, and work out the problem of 
the highest civilization obtainable by man? An American 
should not have a word to say for free trade till he has 
thoroughly studied the resources of his own country. It were 
a disgrace were we to leave undeveloped, like the red Indians, 
the vast resources of America; and, while we possess the gifts 
of nature in greater abundance than any other nation on earth, 
go abroad for that which by industry we may produce at home. 


Joun Roacu. 
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OvR country has had a larger experience in the matter of 
fiscal policies than any other. Nine times in less than a century 
it has shifted from protection to free trade, or some compromise 
between the two, and back again.* Now, after a longer persist- 
ence in the protective policy than in any policy previously, it is 
asked to abandon it, in the face of evidence that it is the road to 
national wealth, industrial independenee, and a closer union of 
the nation. The Democratic National Convention calls for 
“taxation for public purposes exclusively,” at once aspersing 
the protective policy in terms familiar to free-traders, and 
demanding its abolition. 

The fundamental difference between the protectionist and 
the free-trader is, that the former believes in legislation that 
shall give direction to the nation’s industrial growth, while 
the latter holds that that direction may and must be left to 
the intelligence of individuals acting for their private inter- 
ests. Protectionists claim that the nation has the intelligence 
and the authority to effect a codrdinate development of its 
industries by law, and that the general interest will be served 
by its use of these. The present discussion is confined to this 
last point. 

That a diversified industry is necessary to the national well- 
being, has been conceded by free-trade authorities from Adam 
Smith’s time till our own. We may take it for granted, there- 
fore, that no class of Americans would be content to see our 
people employed, as they were a hundred years ago, in agricult- 
ure and the ruder mechanic arts exclusively. If any proof is 
needed of the misery of a country in that condition, it will be 
found in the history of the decade of 1780-1790. The fathers of 
the Republic, in their efforts to raise its people from the poverty, 
discontent, and turbulence into which the country was sinking, 
created a national government empowered to extend to the 
industries of the country that protection for want of which they 
were expiring. They gave Congress “ power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide 


* In ninety-five years the country has had sixty-three of protection and 
thirty-two of free trade, or a compromise. The former came in the years 
1759-1801, 1812-1816, 1824-1835, 1840-1847, 1860-1884. 
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for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States.” The first Congress, consisting largely of the authors of 
the Constitution, passed a law to levy duties on imports “for 
the payment of the debts of the United States, and for the 
encouragement of American manufactures.” The author of that 
bill was James Madison, the expounder of the Constitution. 
The free-trade theory was urged on the Constitutional Conven- 
tion by a club of gentlemen who had imbibed the ideas of the 
French physioerats at whose feet Adam Smith studied, but it 
met with no support. 

That a country situated as was America could have made 
its beginning as a manufacturing nation without the collective 
action of its people through their government, is a supposition 
contradicted by uniform experience. At that time the state 
of the markets was such that England and France stood ready 
to supply us with everything except the rudest articles, at a 
price with which our own producers could not compete. Buy- 
ing in the cheapest market as a fixed policy might have resulted 
in keeping America on the industrial level of Ireland, Turkey, 
and India, to the neglect of the natural resources for manufact- 
ures in the products of our country and in the genius of our 
people. The situation of 1780-1790 differs from that of to-day 
only in degree and in detail; every return to the policy of that 
unhappy deeade has resulted in a return to something of its 
miseries. 

That the fivefold increase of American manufactures in two 
decades has been due to our persistence in the tariff policy, is a 
proposition that hardly admits of question. This growth is the 
more remarkable, since the policy of the nation in the matter of 
land-sales has been such as to offer a high premium upon the 
increase of agriculture, and to impart to that industry a stimulus 
far more powerful than any tariff could give to manufactures. 
The offer of a homestead to every bona fide settler on the public 
domain amounts to giving the farmer the site of his industry, 
and the most important of his raw materials, at a nominal figure. 
The offer has drawn settlers by millions; and nothing but the 
compensations of the protective tariff has prevented such an 
exclusive direction of capital to farming as would have made 
our situation most difficult. That the quality of our manufact- 
uring has been good, is affirmed by our rivals. Dr. Playfair, 
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in an article critical of our tariff, has expressed his admiration 
for the honesty and thoroughness of our work, finding in this a 
survival of the old Puritan spirit. Professor Rouleaux, in his 
letters on the Centennial Exhibition, bears the same testimony, 
but ascribes it to our tariff policy, which he says has kept us 
from accepting the ideal of cheapness taught by English free- 
traders to Germany and other countries. 

That protection has discouraged commerce, is asserted by 
some who use that word in the narrow sense of international 
interchanges only. If commerce mean “the exchange of services 
and commodities between persons of different industrial fune- 
tion,” then the protective policy has been a powerful promoter 
of commeree. It has diversified functions within the nation, 
lifting our people above the uniformity in which no man needs 
or helps his neighbor, into a state of mutual interdependence 
that is modifying our political as well as our industrial life. At 
the opening of the late war, Mr. Henry C. Carey showed Presi- 
dent Lincoln a railroad map of the country, and pointed to the 
long lines that stretched across the land, always to the sea-coast, 
while few or none ran north and south to bind the sections in 
one Our railroad system took its first shape under the tariff of 
1847; under that of 1560 the lines begin to run southward, 
adding the warp to the woof. 

As to our foreign commerce, its amount has inereased five 
hundred per cent. in the same time that England's has increased 
three hundred and fifty per cent. If we export too much food 
and raw materials, and too few manufactured goods, this may 
be traced to two causes. We have neglected the development of 
our carrying trade on the ocean, leaving our shipping entirely 
outside the protective system, with the result that protectionists 
would have expected. As a consequence, the manufacturers of 
the country have not enjoyed facilities for getting their wares 
before the world, and we have sold only those things that the 
countries rich in shipping must take of us. This kind of com- 
merce has also been stimulated by our land policy. 

To agriculture, the protective policy has secured a home 
market for its products more constant and remunerative than it 
could get without. The foreign consumer of our wheat, ete., 
seeks in all quarters for a producer that will sell more cheaply 
than we. In India the ryot’s income averages thirty shillings a 
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year, and consequently wheat can be raised more cheaply there 
than in Minnesota. But the American artisan has no choice ; 
he eats an American loaf. Under a free-trade policy we should 
have left the artisans we employ in Europe, and fed them only 
so far as the competition with Hindoo ryots and Hungarian or 
Russian peasants permitted; by protection we have brought 
them to our own shores and made them the farmer’s best cus- 
tomers. If the tariff were deprived of its protective character, 
many of these would be obliged to become farmers, or leave the 
country. Is the farmer to be benefited by converting his cus- 
tomers into his competitors, or banishing them? Is it not to his 
advantage to have about him a great body of persons who are 
not living by farming? That he is benefited by the policy that 
brings the artisan into neighborhood with him, is shown to 
demonstration by the statistics recently published by the Agri- 
cultural Bureau. The annual value of a man’s labor in farming, 
and the value of land per acre, are inversely proportional to the 
concentration of labor upon agriculture exclusively. Where 
three-fourths of the people are farmers, two do not produce as 
much as one does in our manufacturing commonwealths. Mis- 
sissippi has no county that produces a million dollars’ worth of 
farm products; Massachusetts has but two that produce less 
than ten millions’ worth. My own conversion from free trade 
was completed in 1867, at a meeting called in a Western town 
I was visiting, at which the farmers were clubbing their savings 
to set up a cotton-faectory. I found their reasonings unan- 
swerable. 

The effeet of the protective policy on the condition of the 
American workman is a matter of growing interest, since that 
policy is inereasing the number and influence of this class, and 
is forcing attention to its wants and wishes. Before 1848, little 
heed was given to the wage-earners, and no statistics were col- 
lected as to their condition. It is said that they are well off for 
reasons with which the tariff has nothing to do, because of the 
natural advantages of the country, and the consequent high 
productivity of labor; and that they always have had an easy 
time in a country where there is plenty of land and abundance 
of natural resources of all kinds. But the closer students of our 
social development hold a contrary opinion. The picture of the 
artisan’s condition a hundred years ago, given us by Mr. Mae- 
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Master in his “ History of the American People,” and that of fifty 
years ago by Mathew Carey in his “ Letters on the Charities of 
Philadelphia in 1829,” are amply confirmed by what is told by 
those who remember the rise of the manufactures of New England. 
The American workman of that day was hardly, if at all, better 
off than his English competitor. He was ill paid, fed, clothed, 
and housed; and the facilities for the education of his children 
were of the poorest. In some cases the children of the poor 
ran naked all summer, to save their scanty clothes for winter. 
People died of absolute want in our cities every winter, and 
the wages of women were twenty-five cents a day. The con- 
dition of our working classes at present is not all that it should 
be, but it is so much above the European level as to be a matter 
of just national pride. The evidence of the difference is fur- 
nished by our consular reports, by Mr. Porter’s valuable letters, 
and by the volume on wages in the census of 1880. 

That this high average of comfort could be maintained in the 
absence of protection is not maintained by free-traders gener- 
ally; it is not a defensible proposition. Our difference in this 
respect corresponds to the political difference between demo- 
eratic America and monarchical Europe; and the abolition of 
discriminations in favor of American labor must result in bring- 
ing our work-people down to a level at which their brethren are 
held in countries where equality has never superseded privilege. 
The good estate of our laborers is not a matter of economie 
advantage merely. It tends to check the spread of discontent 
and of subversive social theories; it enables them to live a more 
human life in family, church, and state, and to feel that they are 
not the forgotten and insignificant fragments of mankind, but a 
respected and valued part of our citizenry. 

The great objection to protection is, that “it raises the prices 
of manufactured products, thus taking away with one hand all it 
seems to give with the other. It enables the producers of manu- 
factured goods to levy upon the consumer a tax nearly equal in 
amount to the duties assessed by the Government upon the im- 
ported article, while ‘taxation should be for publie purposes ex- 
clusively.’ It is anti-social; for the interest of the producer, which 
it seeks to promote, is the interest of a class, while that of the 
consumer, which it ignores, is the interest of society. And the 
interest of the consumer is cheapness simply.” That the interest 
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of society is in cheapness simply, is open to doubt. An essen- 
tial character of those periods of depression that we call “ hard 
times” is the cheapness of all commodities. While a small 
percentage who live on fixed incomes, and are independent of 
the prosperity of producers, may find such times enjoyable and 
wish for their continuance, this is not true of the community at 
large. It watches for an “improvement in prices,” by which it 
means arise. Even our free-traders are inconsistent enough to 
dislike hard times, to abuse the tariff as the cause of a condition 
of things that they should have regarded with the liveliest satis- 
faction,—as though protectionist countries had any monopoly 
of hard times, or the tariff were a device to make men wise as 
well as rich. 

Countries that have large classes living on fixed incomes 
will have many free-traders. In America we may say of this 
class, De minimis non curat ler, American interest lies in the 
relation of price to price. A man complained that what cost but 
a shilling in Ireland, cost a dollar in America; but he came to 
America because he could get the dollar more easily than the 
shilling. He had labor to sell, as we all have something to find 
a market for. We all are the better fora policy which, if it makes 
things a little dearer, gives us a chance when we come to sell. 
Our friend Thomas Hughes treated us to this shilling-and-dollar 
argument when he was last in Philadelphia. A dollar is some- 
thing over four shillings; our duties on imports do not average 
more than sixty-six per cent., if so much; this leaves two shill- 
ings and fourpence to be accounted for, if Mr. Hughes found 
the American dealers asking him a dollar for what he paid a 
shilling for at home. I have not the least doubt of his cor- 
rectness. My own family remarked the same thing, when 
we tried to indulge the preference we brought from home for 
certain articles of English make and fashion; a shilling corre- 
sponded to a dollar. But that was in the summer of 1857, 
under the nearest approach to free trade that this country has 
ever had. 

The notion that protection enables a manufacturer to make 
excessive profits by adding the amount of the duty to the price 
of his goods, and thus to levy taxation for other than “ public 
purposes exclusively,” is contrary at once to the facts and to the 
teaching of all the great free-trade authorities, although it has 
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become a commonplace of free-trade argument in America. 
Adam Smith and his school even argue against pratection from 
the fact that the home competition, with which the tariff cannot 
interfere, must pull down profits to the average level, by attract- 
ing capital into any channel in which they are excessive. A 
prohibitory tariff could do no more than put our country into 
the position it would occupy if there were no other manufact- 
uring countries. But even then there could be no monopoly of 
production; much less can there be such under a tariff that only 
restricts importation. 

I have written as if I conceded that a protective duty always 
enhanced prices, with the view of showing that, even if it did, 
the balance of benefit would be in its favor. The statistics of 
prices in 1860 and 1880, however, show that the great staples 
are cheaper now than before the tariff was adopted. A pro- 
tective duty often does its work without adding anything to the 
price that the consumer has to pay for the article. If it suffice to 
reduce the profits of the trader to the point at which he finds it 
more profitable to deal in home than in foreign products, it is 
enough. Many New York houses that once dealt in English 
goods only, now sell little or nothing but what is of American 
make. They once were zealous for free trade, but now are at 
least indifferent, for they know that they are selling as cheaply 
as before the tariff turned the current of business. And they 
know that the preéminence of New York is not more due to her 
favorable situation for commerce, than to her position between 
Pennsylvania and New England, and to her own rapid rise in 
rank as a manufacturing center. The same is true of Chicago. 
On the other hand, the removal of a duty may change the course 
of business to our disadvantage, without cheapening the product 
to the consumer. Inquiries made by Mr. Chace, of Rhode Island, 
go to show that the removal of the duty on quinine has not made 
it cheaper at retail; it simply has enabled the less honest class 
of druggists to fill prescriptions with the cheaper German and 
French preparation, and to make a larger profit at the expense 
of the sick. 

The influence of protection on the balance of trade, on 
mechanical invention, and in the matter of national defense, is 
of equal importance ; but space forbids its treatment here. 


RosBeERT THOMPSON. 
VOL. CXXXIX.—NO. 335. 29 
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Tue reduction of the national revenue effected by the act of 
March 3, 1883, was $50,488,848 during the fiscal year recently 
closed. Notwithstanding this large reduction, the surplus 
applicable to the sinking fund and reduction of the public debt was 
$102,300,156, and without any change of existing laws will not 
fall below $80,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885. 
To distribute the payment of the national debt more equally 
over the twenty-three years before which the last series of 
bonds are payable, there is a general concurrence of judgment 
that it is desirable to further reduce the revenue. 

Whatever reduction may be made in internal revenue taxation, 
it will be necessary to also make some modifications of the tariff, 
not only with the view of diminishing the receipts from duties on 
imports, but also for the purpose of correcting such incongruities 
in the last revision as have been disclosed by its practical work- 
ings. There is a radical difference of opinion, however, as to 
whether these modifications shall carefully preserve the principle 
of protection to home industries, or shall be conformed to the 
theory that “ protection is robbery” and revenue the only object 
to be kept in view in the imposition of duties on imports. 

So far as duties are imposed on articles not produced or made 
here, like coffee, tea, spices, and jute, no question of protection 
can arise. Such duties must be solely for revenue. Even in the 
case of articles like sugar, produced here in limited quantities 
because of the disadvantage of climate, the duty imposed is 
practically for revenue only. It is on such articles as these, 
that enter into general consumption or form the materials of 
manufacturing industries, that duties can be wisely reduced so 
as to diminish revenue and work a positive advantage to the 
people. 

The protective principle applies only to such merchandise as 
can be produced or made here to the extent of our wants, with- 
out serious disadvantage of climate, soil, or other natural con- 
ditions. Its object is to encourage the establishment and growth 
of home industries congenial to our climate, by levying duties on 
foreign goods sufficient to offset the advantages foreign manu- 
facturers possess by reason of their cheaper labor, more abundant 
capital, and longer experience. Such protective duties encour- 
age the consumption of home-made goods and discourage impor- 
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tations of foreign manufactures. This, necessarily, brings less 
revenue to the treasury from these articles than would have been 
secured if the duty on such goods had been fixed at a rate low 
enough to enable foreign manufacturers to more generally supply 
our markets. The maximum revenue point is necessarily that rate 
of duty which affords no adequate protection to home industries. 

One serious objection to the Morrison tariff bill was, that the 
twenty per cent. horizontal reduction which it proposed on 
cotton, woolen, and metal manufactures, would have encouraged 
the importation of a larger volume of foreign-made goods to 
take the place of home manufactures, and would have resulted 
in an increase of the revenue from these sources. That so large 
a reduction would have brought about this result, is evident from 
the fact that, even with the existing duties, foreign manufac- 
turers were enabled to sell in our market cottons, woolens, and 
metals to the value of nearly one hundred and forty million 
dollars, or one-eighth of our whole consumption of those articles. 
In addition to this, the fact that the advocates of this measure 
presented it as only the first * step of a programme which con- 
templated other similar steps in the near future, until our tariff 
should be placed on the free trade or revenue only principle, 
made it necessary to meet this assault on the principle of pro- 
tection at the beginning. The fact that the opponents of pro- 
tection have adopted the policy of indirect rather than direct 
attack, of gradual approaches under cover of “ revenue reform ” 
rather than of one grand assault, increases the necessity of watch- 
fulness, and renders it doubly important that any modification 
of the tariff with a view of reducing the revenue and adjusting 
the details in the light of experience, should be made by a Con- 
gress friendly to the protective principle. 

The necessity for protective duties on manufactured goods 
rests mainly on the fact that the wages of workingmen are on 
the average at least fifty per cent. higher in this country than 
in European countries. Even estimated by purchasing power, 
wages are nearly fifty per cent. higher here than abroad, as the 


*It is but an advance toward and a promise of complete revenue reform. 
—Speech of the Hon, W. R. Morrison in the House of Representatives, in opening 
the debate on his bill. 

This process of reformation must go on until the power of taxation is used 


+ + « only for the purpose of raising revenue.— Speech of Speaker Carlisle 
before the New York Free-trade Club. 
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cost of living on a similar seale is less than ten per cent. 
more in this country than in England. The most careful statis- 
tics gathered from official sources have so clearly established 
this, that it is conceded by candid anti-protectionists who have 
had an opportunity of personally investigating the facts.* 
Ordinarily it is impossible to maintain manufacturing indus- 
tries in this country without a protective duty on imported 
goods large enough to cover the increased cost of manufacture, 
mainly because the labor required to build and carry on manu- 
facturing establishments costs fifty per cent. more here than it 
does in Europe. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the fact that in most 
well-established industries in this country, it is the higher wages 
of our labor which stands in the way of free competition with 
manufacturers abroad. Raw materials, i. ¢., materials as they are 
found in nature before human labor has been applied to them, 
are as abundant and cheap in this country as in any other. 
Materials to which labor has been applied to prepare them for 
more advanced manufactures cost more here than abroad only 
for the reason that this labor receives more here than in Europe. 
Manufacturers who want to import their materials free of duty, 
while they insist on retaining a duty on imported goods of a 
like character of their own production, overlook the fact that 
they seek to apply the protective principle to their own industry 
and deny it to others. This is impossible. The labor employed 


* To any one studying the condition of this country, three things are evi- 
dent: First, that we are the most prosperous people in the world, and, 
second, that we are paying the highest wages of any people of the world. 

I shall not have time to go into details as to the difference in the 
rate of wages, but I will append to these remarks the tables. . . . . It 
will be sufficient for me to say that as between Great Britain and the United 
States the rate of wages is on the average about fifty per cent. higher here 
than there.— Speech of Hon, Abram S, Hewitt in the House of Representatives, 
March 30, 1882. 

Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor and Sta- 
tisties, in his last annual report publishes statistics showing that the average 
wages of labor in twenty-four employments is 65 per cent. higher in Massa- 
chusetts than in England. As to the comparative cost of living, Colonel 
Wright states that provisions, which comprise 64 per cent. of the cost of 
support of a workingman’s family, are 23 per cent. cheaper in Massachusetts 
than in England; and that if a workingman were content to live here as he 
lives in England, it would cost him less than 6 per cent. more to live in 
Massachusetts than in England. 
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by one manufacturer in preparing materials for a more ad- 
vanced manufacture is entitled to a protection fairly propor- 
tioned to its amount and skill, so long as both work for the 
protected home market. 

When the manufacturer proposes to make goods for sale in 
a foreign market in free competition with foreign manufactures, 
then he should have the privilege of importing his materials, 
advanced to any stage, free of duty. For eighty-five years the 
American manufacturer has well-nigh had this privilege, a duty 
of only ten per cent. having been exacted on imports intended 
for this purpose, where the materials were wholly of foreign 
production. The fact that under this privilege so few materials 
have been imported for the manufacture of goods for export 
shows that it is our higher paid labor, and not the slightly in- 
creased cost of materials, that stands in the way of our success- 
ful competition in foreign markets with European manufacturers. 
But whatever aid can be extended by free materials should 
promptly be given through such a modification of the law of 
1799 as will allow a manufacturer to import free of duty any 
portion of the materials used in the manufacture of goods for 
export. Not even free trade could do more to aid our manu- 
facturers in reaching foreign markets, unless it be assumed that 
free trade would reduce the wages of labor. On the other hand, 
free trade, of which a tariff for revenue only is simply a fore- 
runner, would surrender our own markets, which are the best 
in the world, to foreign manufacturers, without giving our own 
manufacturers any better opportunity to compete in the already 
overstocked foreign markets than they would obtain by such an 
amendment of the laws of 1799 as has been suggested. 

The charge is persistently made that protective duties bene- 
fit only manufacturers, and enormously tax other classes. To 
the first charge the conclusive reply is, that the capital invested 
in manufactures pays no greater profit than that invested in 
other business. To the second charge the equally satisfactory 
answer is, that the establishment of manufacturing industries in 
this country has increased the wages of labor and service in 
every department, has reduced the prices of all manufactured 
goods, and has added to the prosperity of the country. There 
is not a State or a community into which manufacturing indus- 
tries have been largely introduced that has not at once felt the 
beneficial influence of the new order of things. A policy that 
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produces these results is not a tax which brings burdens; it is 
an investment which brings large returns; it is the seed sown 
in good ground which returns a hundred-fold. 

Protective duties work out these results, by securing the 
introduction of new industries which could not be successfully 
established in this country if foreign goods were allowed to 
come in free of duty, or on the payment of a less duty than the 
increased cost of manufacture here. These new industries make 
a new demand for labor, and in drawing workingmen from 
other employments, inevitably increase wages, not simply in the 
new industries, but also in every other employment. Wages 
have very largely increased in this country since the introdue- 
tion of manufacturing industries. According to statistics pre- 
sented by Mr. Carroll D. Wright, in the Census Report, the 
wages of labor advanced twenty-eight per cent. during the twenty 
years between 1860 and 1880. 

The beneficial influence of the introduction of manufacturing 
industries on the wages of laborers outside of these industries, 
is strikingly shown by statistics recently collected and pub- 
lished by Mr. J. R. Dodge, the statistician of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Dodge divides the States 
into four groups, according to the extent of the distribution of 
manufacturing industries. In the first group, in which manu- 
facturing pursuits are well distributed, the wages of farm labor- 
ers average $25 per month; in the third group, in which sixty 
per cent. of the workers are on farms and manfacturing indus- 
tries are poorly distributed, the wages of farm laborers average 
$19.50 per month; and in the fourth group, in which seventy- 
eight per cent. of the workers are on farms and manufacturing 
industries are almost unknown, the wages of farm laborers aver- 
age only $13.20 per mouth. 

The beneficial influence on the farmer of that protective 
policy which has built up manufacturing industries is also 
equally clearly shown by Mr. Dodge's statistics of the compara- 
tive value of farms and farm products in the four groups of 
States referred to. In the first group, in which manufacturing 
industries have furnished a home market for the farmer, the 
average value of farm lands is $47 per acre, and the average 
value of farm products per man, $467 per annum; in the second 
group, farm land, $34 per acre, and farm products, $394 per 
man; in the third group, farm land, $20 per acre, and farm 
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products, $261 per man; and in the fourth group, the average 
value of farm land, $9 per acre, and the average value of farm 
products only $161 per man. 

While our protective policy has increased the wages of laborers 
and the rewards of service in every employment, and largely 
added to the value of farm products by diversifying the indus- 
tries of our people, preventing too great a crowding of men tofarms 
and furnishing a home market to the farmer, it has at the same 
time reduced the prices of all kinds of manufactured goods every- 
where, by adding our own production to the production of other 
countries. Since 1860, under protection, the prices of prints in 
this country have declined thirty-four per cent., of woolen cloths 
twenty-five per cent., of crockery thirty-eight per cent., of glass 
thirty-five per cent., of boots and shoes twenty per cent., and of 
bar iron twenty-five per cent. 


NELSON DINGLEY, Jr. 
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